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sa WO subjects of more than ordi- 
nary interest occupied the atten- 
tion of the Institute of Archi- 
tects on Monday, the 27th ult., 
ees aaaes} = namely, the presentation of the 
royal medal to Mr. Barry, and the question 
of progress in architecture. Earl De Grey 
took the chair; and Herr Zahn, of Berlin, 
who has published some fine illustrations of 
the decorations in Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
and is visiting this country to study its monu- 
ments, was introduced to the meeting. 


The President, when he rose, said, that 
before discharging an agreeable duty that 
devolved on him, he must interpose a few 
words about himself. Fifteen times, he be- 
lieved, they had suspended the standing order 
which provided that the same person should 





not hold the office of president more than two | 


years consecutively, and had named him for 


that office. He was deeply sensible of the | 


compliment, and could assert, conscientiously, 
that he felt as much pleasure in being of ser- 
vice in the capacity of their president as pride 


in being elected. His present duty was one | 


of the pleasantest that could occur to him. 
He had been instrumental in obtaining her 
Majesty’s testimony of goodwill to the profes- 


sion and respect for art, in the shape of the | 
royal medal. He had, at first, feared there | 


would be difficulty in awarding it. ‘The pre- 
sent was the third presentation; and he must 
say he thought the council had up to this time 
shown both disinterestedness and discretion. 
This year, for the first time, it was conferred 


on one of their own body. Then addressing | 


Mr. Barry, his lordship said—It gives me great 
satisfaction, Mr. Barry, to present to you this 
testimony of the good opinion of your profes- 
sional brethren. Your earlier works have 
been long known; but, as a matter of course, 
it is with particular reference to the magnifi- 
cent work you have now in hand for the nation, 
that this medal is presented to you. Your great 
predecessor, Wren, laid the first stone and the 
last stone of St. Paul’s Cathedral. I trust the 
same fate may be yours. On that building he 
was occupied thirty-four years; you have not 
yet spent half that time upon yours; and if it 
had depended on yourself alone, more of it 
would already have been done,—the means have 
been withheld, and difficulties have been un- 
necessarily created. Wren, in his building, 
had but one purpose to consider ; you have the 
Lord knows how many; and what he did was 
for people who knew what they wanted. ‘This 
is not the case with you; your masters are 
legion ; and numbers of the gentlemen of the 
House of Commons, when they ask questions, 
positively do not know what it is they want. 
The Westminster Palace is at once the most 
difficult and most magnificent work ever at- 
tempted. The wants are so varied, and the 
means of supplying them were so little under- 
stood, when it was commenced, that the task 
is most complicated. As one of those ap- 
pointed to overlook the works, I have had 
opportunities of seeing the difficulties in your 
path and the way in which you have overcome 
them, that others had not. I have the greatest 


pleasure in handing you this testimony of the 
approbation of your professional brethren, and 
trust you may live long to enjoy the recol- 
lection of it. 

Mr. Barry said, with evident feeling, he 


that he was deeply impressed by the honour 
which the Institute had conferred on him, and 
the manner in which their respected president 
had conveyed it. It was difficult for him to 
speak; he begged they would imagine the 
feelings of pride and gratification such a tes- 
timonial must inspire in him. He felt that he 
owed it mainly to his accidental engagement 


was fully sensible of its defects as compared 
with the wonderful works remaining to us of 
the medieval period. These defects proceeded 
from want of no anxiety on the subject, no 
absence of efforts to do better, but from the 
want of time, experienced by all modern 
architects, and of that proper frame of mind 
to produce with full effect the zsthetical de- 
velopment of a design. The difficulties thrown 
| in the way by the executive department, too, 
| were great, and would be understood by those 
| 





| whom he addressed. He would consider the 
| receipt of the royal medal an evidence that he 
had not wholly failed in his endeavour to pro- 
duce a fine work. Amongst all the honours 
which had been conferred on him by foreign 
| academies and others, he should ever cherish 
this as the proudest memorial of his profes- 
| sional career. 

The hearty cheers which he received on 
sitting down, added to Lord de Grey’s remarks, 
must have served as a comforting plaster for 
any sore caused by the long debate in the 
House of Commons on fhe previous Friday, 
when Mr. Osborne, supported by Sir B. Hall 
and Lord Robert Grosvenor, repeated the 
attack on Mr. Barry, and were replied to by the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Greene, Sir 
| W. Clay, and others. Mr, W. Cubitt, too, came 
| out for the defence, and spoke to the purpose. 
He said it was easy enough to estimate the 
expense of a plain building, or even of a deco- 
rated building in a style which was well known 
| and practised; but it was different when, as 

in the present case, there was little previous 
experience of the style of architecture, and no 
experience at all with regard to a building of 
such magnitude. The drawings which were 
originally laid before the contractors afforded 
no idea of the decorations which had subse- 
quently been introduced. As to the question 


} 


become so much more highly decorated than 
could originally have been anticipated, he could 
say nothing. But as one who felt some regard 
for the credit of his country, and who was 
proud of the honour of a seat in that House, 
he begged to say that he thought the country 
did well to erect a structure, which was destined 
to last for centuries, in the highest style of art 
that could possibly be produced; and, from 
what he had seen of it, he had no hesitation in 
saying that there was no building in Europe 
which could bear a comparison with what the 
Palace of Westminster would be when finished. 
He did not think that a country which was 
under the necessity of spending between 
50,000,000/, or 60,000,000/. a-year, and which 
he hoped would be able to afford to spend that 
sum, ought to grudge 200,000/. or 300,0001. 
for ten or twelve years for such a building. 


Mr. Barry may think it fortunate that the 
indisposition of Lord de Grey led to the pre- 
sentation of the medal being postponed till 
after the debate in question. One of the 





hoped they would do him the justice to believe | 


on the greatest work of modern times. He | 


of how it happened that the building had | 





| charges made on that occasion, namely, that 
the House will not afford accommodation for 
the members, and that, according to Mr. Drum- 
mond, “‘ make what alterations they please, they 
| taust at last knock down one end of it to get 
room,” will probably be replied to by Mr, 
Barry. 

To return, however, to the institute. After 
the presentation of the medal, Mr. J. T. 
Knowles read a paper, announced as “ On the 
Application of Cements and other Artificially 
Formed Materials, to the Exteriors of Build- 
ings,” in which the writer defended, and 
urged, the use of cements for the external 
covering and decoration of buildings, main- 
taining their superiority over stone in many 
positions, for securing a warm, dry, and 
healthful habitation, and asserting that the 
work of man’s mind, no matter how mean 
the medium through which it is expressed, 
should be regarded as far more important than 
the use of costly materials. A considerable 
portion of the paper was devoted to the con- 
demnation in strong terms of the trammels, in 
which, as he maintained, architects were kept 
by a small non-professional party, and the 
system of merely copying the works of the 
middle ages. We shall print some portions 
of the papers hereafter, and merely say thus 
much as to its spirit, to elucidate our notes of 
the discussion that ensued. 

The first who rose was Mr. Francis, who 
expressed his regret that Mr. Knowles had in- 
troduced into a paper on cements, matter 
which he must think was not in accordance 
with its title.* He must in his turn protest 
against the doctrine that had been laid down. 
Cements were very useful in their place, but 
that was surely no ground from which to 
deduce the general assertion that modern 
architects, in emulating, or rather as he should 
say, endeavouring to catch the spirit of the medi- 
eval artists were merely copyists. In the middle 
ages, Mr. Knowles had said, the architects of 
that day would not go back; the architects of 
the thirteenth century did not copy those of the 
twelfth, any more than those of the fourteenth 
copied them. This was quite true, and it was 
because they were thoroughly imbued with all 
that had been done, and were following out 
the style to more complete development. This 
was not the case with us. He could not help 
referring to the works of those who were ad- 
vancing the “ novelty theory,’ which were as 
bad, he thought, as anything could be, and 
were nevertheless copies. As to the two build- 
ings of classical character shown by the lec- 
turer,t they did not present a single pilaster, 
a single ornament, a single moulding, which 
was not copied from ancient examples. He 
considered that in our present state we could 
not do better than endeavour to emulate 
the medizeval architects. There seemed no ob- 
jection to covering plain surfaces with cement, 
but to attempt to introduce it for enrichments 
and delicate mouldings, seemed to him most 
erroneous. He trusted that the spread of 
science would lead to the discovery of means 
of rendering ordinary building stones able to 
resist rain, and would conclude by asserting his 
conviction, that if a new style is to be formed, 
it would not be through the use of cement. 

Mr. Scott quite agreed with the last speaker. 
He also agreed, he said, with Mr. Knowles in 
the belief that we were in shackles,—but these 
were the shackles of knowing too many styles 











* Mr. Knowles has since informed us that the title of the 
paper should have been given, as ‘‘ On the propriety of the 
application of Cements, or other artificially formed Mate- 
rials, to the exteriors of Buildings.”’ 


+ Exhibited simply as views of early works in cement. 
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and developing none. Revived Classic archi- 
tecture had had plenty of time in England to 
- develop itself (three centuries), and instead of 
advancing, it had worked itself down to the 
degraded state in which the lecturer had said 
architecture now was. What we wanted was 
a style, that if thoroughly worked out would 
be better adapted to the present day than the 
classic styles. Of what we had already done 
towards this he need give no better instance 


than the Westminster Palace, which had been | 


referred to that evening. What we had to do 
was to become thoroughly imbued with that 


style, to make it our own, and then, with refer- | 


ence to all our present knowledge and improve- 
ments, to adapt it to the wants of the day. 
There was one inveterate obstacle to advance, 
and that was the use of Roman cement. What- 
ever might be its uses theoretically, practically 
it had been the destruction of our architecture. 
Cements might be used without being in imita- 
tion of other materials, in ceilings for example, 
but we did not do so, and in our fronts cement 
was always made to represent another mate- 
rial,—something better than it was. It could 
not be denied that our architecture had re- 
cently improved in proportion as we had 
abandoned the use of cement. He would fur- 
ther assert, in contradiction to the lecturer, 
that those who practised in the medizval style 
were not copyists to the same extent as those 
who practised the classic style. Every year 
the former were improving: they had not 
wholly shaken off the trammels yet, and cer- 
tainly they never would do so while they used 
sham materials. 

Mr. Donaldson having observed, that apart 
from other considerations, cement is zsthe- 
tically a bad material, from its heaviness and 
want of variety of tint, the President pleasantly 
wound up the discussion by pointing out the 
good often produced by collision of opinions. 
The occasion being an interesting one, we give 
the following list of all who were present :— 

Fellows — Messrs. Scoles, Salvin, C. Nelson, 
Bailey, Fowler, Angell, Knowles, S. Wood, J. 
Cole, Kendall, jun., Wyatt, Moore, Scott, Ferrey, 
Bellamy, Godwin, Dobson, Garling, Innis, Pap- 
worth, Thomson, Donthorn, Leicester, Bury, C. 
Barry, Brandon, Moseley, Enoch, Roberts, Doug- 
las, Rendell, Mylne, Hopkins, Jennings, and I’ An- 
son. Associates—Messrs. Henman, Nicholl, Burnell, 
Corbett, Clark, Randall, Francis, Reed, Lockyer, 
Beck, Oliver, Judge, Billings, Wright, Barry, jun., 
Forster, jan., Howell, Causart, Clayton, Buckley, 
Reeky, Baker, Eales, Christian, Edmund Falkner, 
Green,and Deane. Visitors—Messrs. Edwards, Ham- 
merton, Coleman, Pitt, Winstanley, Knowles, sen., 
G. Knowles, Bachhoffaer, Abbey, Spence, C. H. 
Smith, Cates, Raymond Smith, Williams, Herr 
Zahn, Strange, Morant, Seddon, Joseph Wilks, W. 
Papworth, R. Scott, Wellens, Robins, G. Butger, 
Jas. Wylson, Abbot, Lewis, Boothby, E. M. Barry, 
Nicholson, Dodd, Espinett, Peck, Horne, Chalk, 
Hart, Langmore, Haddon, John Pye, Hampshire, 
Jarvis, Dillon, G. Truefitt, Gabriel, Mason, Alla- 
son, Teulon, Norris, J. Webb, Hopkins, Scargill, 


Cowley, Falkner, Lloyd, Lewis C. Hertslet, and 
Col. Sykes. 








MEFTING OF THE ARCHITECTURAL So- 
CIETIES OF NORTHAMPTON AND LINCOLN, 
—The joint meeting of the Architectural 
Societies of the diocese of Northampton, and of 
the county of Lincoln, took place at Stamford, 
on Wednesday afternoon, last week. The 
Mayor of Stamford took the chair. ‘There was 
a large attendance. Sir Charles Anderson read 
a paper on “Stained Glass.” The Rev. C, 
Nevinson referred to the manner in which many 
parish churches are mutilated by masses of 
unmeaning marble, and observed that the sub- 
ject which Sir Charles Anderson had so ably 
treated, taught them a far better way of com- 
memorating the dead, namely, by the intro- 
duction of memorial windows, which would 
tend also to beautify their churches. ‘I'he Rev. 
F. P. Lowe read a paper on “ Low Side Win- 
dows,” and the Rev. G. A. Poole read a paper 
on the “ Churches of Stamford.” ! 


THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION 
ON THE FINE ARTS. 

In tracing the progress of civilization, we 
find that the manners, customs, and literature 
of the inhabitants of the different countries 
have been materially affected by the respective 
systems from time to time pursued in their 
education. It is obvious that as a cultivation 
of the mental faculties with which man is en- 
dowed, exercises such an influence upon the 
position of society, it must also to a great ex- 
‘tent affect the fine arts, which are the 
_attraits by which the progress of improve- 
| ment is developed. Many are the advantages 
| to be derived from a steady course in the path 
| of knowledge; and nowhere are its results 
more manifest than in the productions of those 
| who have chosen the fine arts for their pursuit. 
| Although intellect and genius are the gifts of 
_a Supreme Being, and although without these 
gifts a man can never rise to any eminence, let 
| the amount of labour bestowed in educating 
| him be what it may, yet we cannot but feel 
that there are many bright spirits who, from 
want of education, are for ever condemned to 
exhaust their existence in the shade. 

Much depends upon the expression given to 
works of fine art; and it is evident that this 
point cannot be obtained without a mental 
combination of the intellectual and mechanical 
qualities of the artist. The human face is in 
general the index of the soul, and the fine arts 
furnish a favourable opportunity for a concen- 
tration of the mental powers with which the 
artist is gifted. In drawing the analogy be- 
tween nature and art, as we may trace upon 
the countenance the feelings of the mind, so 
are the conceptions of the artist delineated in 
his works. 

In considering the perfection to which the 
science and art of architecture attained, we 
must remember it was Nature which furnished 
its first elements, It is not now my intention 
to dwell upon the many hypotheses which have 
been promulgated with respect to the origin of 
this art; and however conflicting the dogmas 
may be which have been adduced respecting 
them, we will find few (perhaps none) to dis- 
pute the primitiveness of its existence. It has 
been frequently advanced that architecture is 
in a great measure dependent upon the sister 
arts of painting and sculpture, and that it was 
to their intimate connection that the perfection 
of the Grecian classical productions must be 
attributed. Without being insensible to the 
relationship which one branch of art bears to 
another, or without deteriorating from the 
meritorious influence which they possess over 
each other when in combination, surely no 
person who has witnessed the polychromic de- 
corations of the Grecian temples, or the elabo- 
rate sculpture exhibited in the Gothic cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages, can refrain from ad- 
miring the beauties which they have contributed 
to these edifices; but viewing painting and 
sculpture in this light, they are but a legitimate 
portion of the one which they contribute to 
beautify, or the tria juncta in uno, and were 
originally but the offspring of architecture. I 
am convinced that without the aid of the sister 
arts mentioned, all the principles which ennoble 
architecture can be obtained,—namely, simpli- 
city, beauty, and grandeur. If one art can be 
considered dependent on another, I should say 
that which exercises the most powerful influ- 
ence over all the others is poetry. It is this 
which furnishes us with a picturesque descrip- 
tion of the real or imaginative, in raising man’s 
conceptions above an ordinary level: it is this 
which beautifies the intellect and elevates the 
mind from the material to the spiritual, and, 
diffusing its refinemeut universally, causes us 
to appreciate the blessings we enjoy from its 
great and bountiful parent, Nature. There is 
no branch of art in which we cannot trace the 
powerful influence of poetry. In the productions 
of the painter we will perceive a poetic imagi- 
nation and expression; while sculpture also 
furnishes innumerable favourable opportunities 
for its introduction. In architecture, while 
contemplating the chastity and poetic beauties 
with which Grecian art abounds, or in viewing 
the vaulted aisles of our Gothic cathedrals, 
whose solemn grandeur diffuses through our 
souls an admiration mixed with wonder, are 
we not impressed with the conviction that these 
are not the productions of the illiterate 
mechanic, but have emanated from the genius 
and refined mind of the artist ? 











To the establishment of public schools for 
the cultivation of philosophy and the fine arts, 
are the great works of the ancient Greeks to 
be attributed ; and we find that from the time 
a knowledge of letters was first introduced 


| among them by Cadmus and Danaus, they by 


degrees acquired habits of civilization, and 
manifested an eager avidity for the arts, 
Although the present century may not produce 
in poetry a Homer, or in architecture and 
sculpture a Phidias, yet the children of this 
generation are by no means inferior in genius 
to our Grecian predecessors; and mankind 
being now arrived almost at the summit of 
perfection in mechanical science, we may 
reasonably blush at our own torpidity when we 
reflect on the encouragement given to all 
branches of art by the ancients. I have heard 
it advanced that, in consequence of the love of 
mammon which prevails in the United King- 
dom, it is impossible the arts can receive 
the fostering cultivation they met with from 
the continental nations. In answer to this, let 
us take, for example, that emporium of refine- 
ment and learning, that grand central point to 
which the nations of antiquity flocked from all 
parts of the then civilized world, in pursuit of 
literature—Athens, and we find her not only 
claiming a place among the first commercial 
nations, but also occupying a prominent posi- 
tion in military enterprise, as displayed in the 
battles of Marathon, Salamis, Mycale, and 
Plate. Howcver I may be inclined to censure 
a prevailing apathy towards the advancement 
of art, yet Lam willing to admit that within 
the last few years efforts have been made by 
some individuals toimpress uponthe public mind 
the necessity of their cultivation, which must 
ultimately be productive of national benefit to 
the country. But, as much depends on those 
who wield the sceptre of authority, to exercise 
their power for the general good, it is to be 
hoped that we shall soon see Great Britain 
second in art, as she is in power, to no other 
nation on the face of the globe. The influence 
which legal restraint exercises in detaining the 
advancement of a people in art and science is 
too manifest to require a detailed explanation ; 
and, while the system of education is calculated 
either to corrupt or refine the mind, too much 
attention cannot be paid on the part of Legis- 
lators to this important point. 


In the midst of classic Greece, that land 
fertile with gems of literature and art, is to be 
found a “ barren spot,” destitute of all relics 
by which we can trace the existence of its 
artistic attainments, namely, Sparta; and to 
what is this vast difference to be attributed, 
but to the respective systems of education pur- 
sued in each country. While the laws of 
Draco, and those of his more lenient successor, 
Solon (who reformed the Areopagus, and 
enacted that whoever lived in idleness, and did 
not follow some honourable and lucrative pro- 
fession, should be severely punished), were 
calculated to inspire the Athenians with that 
spirit which has distinguished and immortalized 
their works ; so did those of Lycurgus tend to 
instruct the Spartans in valour, and instil into 
the minds of the youth a desire for military 
achievements. 


That education will form the artist or the 
poet I do not mean to assert—“ poeta nascitur, 
non fit,”—but that it serves to develop all the 
elementary faculties which nature may supply 
is quite manifest. Where there is naturally a 
want of refinement or good taste, a large 
amount of education will never compensate for 
the deficiency ; but it will exercise a consider- 
able influence on superior intellects, as also 
on those which have no pretensions further 
than mediocrity ; and although it will not give 
us the eye of an artist, or the ear of a musician, 
yet where we are endowed with the capabilities, 
it will cultivate and beautify them. As the 
fine arts are lasting memorials by which suc- 
ceeding generations may form a correct idea 
of the civilization of their predecessors, the 
consideration of their being a testimony to 
posterity of our competency or deficiency 
should stimulate us, if none other will, to give 
them a proper cultivation and encouragement. 
Let us then learn to appreciate their excellence, 
and aspire to attain perfection in whatever 
department we may have selected, in doing 
which the surest means of success is to approach 
by the stepping-stone, “ education.” 


‘J. J. Lyons. 
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DENTON’S SELF-RECORDING LEVEL. 


Havine read in your journal of the 27th 
ult. a paragraph mentioning the invention, by a 


person in Philadelphia, of a machine for mea- | 


suring mechanically altitudes, depressions, and 
space at the rate of 15 miles a-day, I am led 
to ask you to give space for a drawing and 
description of an instrument designed by me 


to perform some of the objects ascribed to the | 


American invention, in the hope that if there 


be any credit due to the design, it may be | 


secured before I can be accused of plagiarism. 
My purpose in designing the instrument I 


| indicates, by the difference between the centre 
| of the triangle and its pendent position, the 
hypothenusal elevation above the horizontal 
ase, 

G—Arec upon which the pendulum (radius) 
| travels. 
| H—Revolving drum upon which sectionally- 
| ruled paper is fixed in true vertical position, 
| and which is put in motion by the wheel J. 
The drum may be shifted vertically to accord 
| with any prescribed scale, or laterally to avoid 
| removal of the paper. 
| J—Wheel placed vertically (tangent to the 
| wheel E), and moved by rack work at each 


now make public, was to put into the hands of | revolution of the wheel E a given proportion 


the uneducated but careful foreman of sewer- | 


age and drainage works, an instrument by 


which he could transmit to his absent prin- | 


cipal, infallible proof of the due execution of 
conduit work, in which proper inclination to 
the outfall is the first desideratum. 

The principle upon which the level is de- 
signed is the same as I had previously carried 


into practice in the A level, but is here im- | 
proved by the adoption of detail, by which it | 
is made the means of recording its own ope- | 


rations by drawing, on sectionally-ruled paper 
fixed to a revolving drum, a line indicating 
the gradients or inclinations of the surface 
over which it is made to perambulate ; thus 
enabling the draughtsman to plot a section 
without the aid of figures, and the engineer 


and contractor to calculate earthwork for drains | 
and sewers without any section but that sup- | 


plied by the instrument itself. 

The use of the level may be advantageously 
applied to the laying of rails, and other works 
requiring precisely-graded inclinations ; but as 
to the possibility of doing 15 miles a-day, with 
any degree of accuracy, I think it will be found 
an American exaggeration. 


J. BAILEY DENTON. 





Description of the instrument as drawn in 
the accompanying sketch. 

D—The frame of the level, the shape of 
which is governed by the figure of an isosceles 
triangle (A B C), the properties of which must 
be preserved. 

E—Wheels by which the level is propelled : 
the circumference of each wheel is equal to the 
length of the base of the triangle, i.e., the cir- 
cumference of the wheel E is equal to the 
distance from C to B, and each revolution of 
the wheel covers the ground spapned by the 
instrument. 

F—Pendulum or plumb-line, which, when 
the instrument stands upon level ground, cuts 
the triangle directly in half, but when either 
of the legs (wheels) is raised above the other, 
gravitates towards the lower side, and thus 


of its own circumference, so as to record, in 
the corresponding movement of the drum, the 
distance perambulated by the instrument. 

| K—Pencil or tracer, which marks on the 
| paper the action of the pendulum, i.e., dif- 
| ference in the height of the ground or base 
| spanned by the instrument. 





FROM VIENNA. 

I ALWAys repeat and return to an old 
theme, viz., that architecture is the most tan- 
gible exponent of the social life of humanity. 
Show me the house, the abode of a man, and 
I will tell you who and what he is. I cannot 
speak with great praise of the buildings and 
| dwellings of this capital, which I had not 
visited for the last fifteen years. A great 
| change, certainly, has taken place, which, how- 
ever, I cannot approve of. Over the whole 

town, but especially in the inner city, numbers 

of the houses of the smaller burgesses have 

disappeared, and huge piles are erected in their 

stead. ‘These houses, or rather fortresses, bear 
| no analogy to any structure existing in Lon- 
| don. Imagine a building four or five stories 
| high, with a frontage of ten or fifteen, nay, 

twenty and forty windows,—as, for instance, 

the great National Inn, in the Leopold- 
stadt. For an inn, such an erection may do 
| better, although even then fraught with much 
| inconvenience. But how is it, if applied 
| to private dwellings, when it will happen that 
| twenty families and their visitors will have to 
| pass the same staircase? Where is then the 
| privacy, I would fain say the sanctity, of a re- 
| spectable English household? Such a house 
resembles, day and night, a beehive, and as 
| the houses are quite open, none can boast of 
| a home, but rather consider himself lodged in 
a market-place. 

I may recur to the other effects of such huge 
private houses, which, if Government had 
foreseen them, it surely had not fostered, but, 
with proper management, checked their undue 
increase. The increase of public monuments 


has not been extensive of late, but some good 
specimens have been put up. Amongst the 
first I place the beauteous fountain on the 
Treyung, a rather small and irregular cross- 
way of several streets ; but the tact-ful sculp- 
tor has known what fits best this locality. 
The monument consists of a rather short 
column of considerable dimensions, round which 
four stems of oak trees (a ticklish subject for 
sculpture) are placed, which, however, the 
artist has managed exceedingly cleverly, the 
branches and foliage forming a sort of canopy, 
made in the Gothic style. Round this struc- 
ture of fine white freestone are four figures of 
brass, of about natural size, representing some 
German river deities, two male and two female. 
The whole is surmounted by a figure resem- 
bling Minerva. 

I must add, that the artist has thought of 
every trifle, and made of a variety of clever 
trifles (if such term may be used) a beauteous 
whole. ‘The base of the monument—the part 
whence the four streams of water issue—is inthe 
shape of a rock: this representation of an object 
of inanimate nature is also exceedingly well 
managed. And even the water itself has been 
madeinstrumental in increasing the picturesque- 
ness of this work of art. The streams deflux ata 
considerable height from the ground, and, 
being of a breadth of about 3 inches, issuing 
forth in a bent shape, they appear at a distance 
like ribbons of crystal, to which the purity of 
the fluid, or their arcuated shape, may con- 
tribute. The water finally flows through a 
beautiful basin, made of polished greyish 
granite, which reminds one of the huge sarco- 
phagi of old Egypt. 

Another lately erected monument is that of 
the late Emperor, in the square of the palace. 
It has met with much obloquy, even in an 
artistic point of view, on account of its heavy 
character, &c. I do not find this criticism 
founded in fact, but think it a structure which 
may vie with the best of medieval themselves, 
except the statue of the Emperor, which, 
of course, has become now an anachronism. 
The surrounding four colossal brass figures 
are respectable, nay, ideal figures, albeit, not in 
the bold style of Michelangelo. Here also 
the polished surfaces of the fine Bavarian 
granite, richly chased with brass, add to the 
cleanness and elegance of the structure. A 
very showy recent building is the county gaol 
and house of correction. 

Most of your readers well know that the city 
of Vienna is a fortress, surrounded by a 
spacious esplanade, beyond which the suburbs 
extend in a circular shape. It is clear at first 
sight, that such a disposition is unfavourable 
to architectural improvement, as the latter 
partake always of a character of inferiority. 
There was many years back a plan started to 
pull down the bulky walls of the ramparts, 
and to unite the city by huge streets with the 
present suburbs, leaving, as in Paris, room for 
boulevards on the largest scale. This, how- 
ever, will never be done under the present 
juncture of affairs. If we come to know 
further, that there are no omnibuses in Vienna, 
not even cabs, but merely some very expensive 
fiacres,—that with the exception of the city, no 
gas is yet in use, and this but in a few shops,— 
Vienna can hardly range but in the second 
class of the metropolises of Europe, and waits 
like many things of greater import, the expan- 
sion of a new time. > Tn 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION.* 


From the ability displayed by Mr. G. F. 
Watts on more than one occasion, in the com- 
petitive exhibitions in Westminster-hall, supe- 
rior emanations might reasonably have been 
expected from him than are found in 
this exhibition: his academic knowledge 
and high feeling have been made evident. 
(408) “ The good Samaritan ” falls far short of 
his usual excellence: although painted ex- 
pressly to idealize a portrait, there is no ob- 
vious obstacle to a less trite embodiment of 
the exquisite parable. (257) “ Miss Virginia 
Pattle,” a portrait, individualized by severe 
classical treatment, is more attractive by its 
eccentricity than as a production of genius. 


(411) “ The last Man,” J. Martin: a lofty 
notion, conceived with that perceptive facility, 








* Continued from p. 243, ante, 
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and executed with the undiminished nicety that 
characterizes his preceding well-known works. 

(369) A duplicate of P. Delacoche’s ‘‘ Crom- 
well looking at the Dead Body of Charles I.” 
It is solemn and grand in its deep tone and 
full rich sombre colour ; but Cromwell is de- 
ficient in character. 

(438) * L’Allegro,” W. D. Kennedy: one 
of those fanciful and crisply painted anoma- 
lies with which the artist of late has been con- 
tent to delight his admirers: mannered, but, 
nevertheless, charmingly executed. 

Mr. Ansdell assists importantly in uphold- 
ing animal depiction, and invests with senti- 





. . A | 
ment what are poor materials in ordinary | 


hands. (449) “ The Rivals,” two stags have 
definitely settled their contention, and lie dead, 
whilst the hovering bird of prey, heedless of 
the ennobling cause—love—is about to take 
advantage of the consequence. 

(481) “ Jessica and Launcelot,” J. Hollins, 
A. An indiscriminate circumstancing of two 
carefully-painted interesting personages, the 
story or subject being delightfully abstruse, 


| made evident. (289) “In the Forest,” and | 


were it not for the appended quotation from | 


“‘The Merchant of Venice,” to which the figures 
have not the most indirect reference. (486) 
* Aholibah,” questionable in drawing, Mr. 
Armitage, but unquestionable as to taste. 

(491) “The Burial of the two Sons of 
Edward IV. in the Tower, 1483,” J. Cross. 
Studiously wrought, and with many fine 
passages; but with the “ Death-bed Scene of 
Richard Coeur de Lion” fresh in our memory, 
the pleasure with which we look on the former 
is not unmixed with disappointment. 

In contravention to all the accepted precepts 
and purposes of art, Mr. J. E. Millais has pro- 
duced an adaptation from a_ text from 
Zechariah, absonantly intended to represent 
“The Holy Family.” So much has already 
been said in censure of the perversion of great 
ability, here shewn,—the affectation of en- 
deavouring to present nature not as she is 
usually, but by effecting the most literal de- 
piction of the most ill-adapted models, 
characterized by, it must be allowed, not 
singular discrepancies and deformities, and 
hyperbolizing certain life-like incongruous 
characteristics, without in the least degree 
endeavouring to idealize, in order to impress 
the notion of “ truth,’’—that further comment 
would seem ungenerous. 

The theory of the newly-constituted school 
which includes Mr. Millais (the P. R. B.’s as 
they name themselves), if they would but prac- 
tise in accordance, is excellent, and might be 
made productive of most important results, for 
it is not to be denied that “intention,” 
simplicity, and attention to particular form, 
are considerations not sufficiently felt in our 
fine-art world. But this painful display of 
anatomical knowledge, and studious vulgarity 
of portraying the youthful Saviour as a red- 
headed Jew boy, and the sublime personage of 
the virgin a sore-heeled, ugly, every-day semp- 
stress, will in no way tend to the “ consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished.” ‘The execu- 
tion of the objective part of this misconcep- 
tion 18 unexceptionable—witness the grain in 
the extraordinary depiction of shavings. If 
the artist will adhere to this manner, there are 
other subjects more fitted to his Jove of, and 
great power in, imitation, requiring less refine- 
ment and appreciation of the lovable. We 
would suggest “ The Pool of Bethesda.” 

(553) ** A Converted British Family shel- 
tering a Christian Missionary from the perse- 
cution of the Druids.” W.H. Hunt. An- 
other P.R.B., whose good drawing and other 
qualifications to become great in his profession 
are counterbalanced by the plagiarism from 
the “ babies in art” to which they adhere. 

The natural pathos and unaffected simple 
grace of (541) “ Baptism in Scotland,” 
J. Phillip, tell to great advantage; and the 
(525) “Too Truthful,” of A. Solomon, 
charmingly painted,—perhaps a little too 
funny,—has, nevertheless, a moral and a pur- 
pose. 

_In the octagon room there are fewer good 
pictures than usual. Messrs. M‘Innes, Rank- 
ley, Woolnoth, D. W. Deane, and T. F. Mar- 
shall, who are buried there, are to be pitied. 

(1255) “ Esther,” H. O'Neil, glittering in 
royal robes, and conspicuous in the room 
nominally appropriated to architecture, wants 


the charm, despite the care and study obviously 
bestowed upon it. 


| attract notice. 
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The supremacy of English landscapes is 
amply sustained by the many exquisite contri- 
butions of Creswick, A., ey A. 2s 
Cooper, A., Stanfield, R. A. Linnell (to both 
of whom we have already referred), Withering- 
ton, R. A., Roberts, R.A. (whose cathedral in- 
teriors are of a nature too well known to need 
particularising), F. Danby, A., with his promis- 
ingsons, J. andT. Danby, with Linton, Harding, 
the Williamses, Holland, Jutsum, Hering, 
Goodall, Bentley, Dighton, Bramshire, and 
many others who have exerted themselves 
more or less successfully. 

(558) “ The First Glimpse of the Sea,” T. 





Creswick, A. A perfect triumph in depiction ; | 
the presence of the refreshing breeze almost | 


(427) “Old Trees ;” nature reflected by the 
same. 

(474) “ Christ and the Woman of Samaria ;” 
a poetical application of the superlative quali- 
ties of J. Linnell. (527) “San Pietro, near 
Verona,” J. D. Harding. (559) ‘‘ Lane Scene,” 
North Wales, Danby. (484) “ Venice,” W. 
Linton, are amongst those that deserve and 


In the portrait department, we have, 
in their zenith, the veteran Pickersgill, 
R.A.; the powerful limner J. P. Knight, 
R.A.; the severe and simple Watson Gordon, 
A.; the elegant free-handed Grant, A., whose 
lady-like female portraiture strongly contrasts 
with his unfortunate martyrdom of his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire, and the several 
productions of Baxter, Buckner, Mrs, Car- 
penter, Lucas, Mogford, Sant, Swinton, 
&e., strengthen this important branch most 
materially. In the miniature-room Sir W. C. 
Ross, Messrs. Thorburn, Carrick, Richmond, 
Hayter, A. E. Chalon, R.A., G. Jones, R.A., 
F. Cruickshank, and Sir W. Newton, absorb, 
as is their wont, a considerable share of public 
interest. The original, poetical, and richly- 
coloured portraits of Mr. Thorburn, are 
conspicuous amongst the miniature-paintings. 
Down stairs there are excellent works in 
sculpture by Messrs. Bailey, R.A., Mac- 
dowell, R.A., Calder, Marshall, A., Wyatt, 
Westmacott, R.A., Legrew, Miller, Thrupp, 
and others,—as beautiful and effective as the 
unpropitious circumstance of their being de- 
posited in a vault will admit of. 





LUTON CHURCH AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
In your article on Luton Church, you men- 
tioned that it had been one of the finest in the 
county (Beds.) It may be termed so now on 
account of its miscellaneous objects of interest, 
though not its entire architecture. It is cer- 
tainly considerably the largest, and no known 
one ever has been larger except the Priory 
Church of Dunstable, which perhaps may have 
reached a length, with a Lady Chapel, of 300 
feet. Some surprise may be expressed that 
no attempts have ever been made to trace the 
eastern foundations of this building, of which 
the nave and aisles, about 120 feet long, and 
one of the two western towers, alone remain. 
The internal length of Luton Church, with- 
out the tower, is 149 feet, and with the latter 
174; the breadth at the transept 100 (the same 
as Stafford, a fine cruciform church), of the 
nave and aisles 57. I believe the gross Jength 
exceeds by about 20 feet that of Hitchin, the 
largest church except the “Abbey” in Hert- 
fordshire; and with that exception, or a cathe- 
dral, of any church in a contiguous county. 
Luton Church tower is, as Pennant says, 
* prettily checquered with flint and stones.” 
There is an excellent view of it, only flattering 
as to its present condition, in the “ Beauties of 
England and Wales.” Its height is 81 feet, 
with dwarf turrets, which appear to sit upon 
the angles in a peculiar manner, 8 feet higher : 
in the centre was a small leaded spire, as at St. 
Alban’s Abbey, which has, I believe, been 
also removed. If this tower has a defect, it is 
as at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in a too castellated 
appearance: it has a good western window, 
and an arch doorway beneath, charged with 
roses. On three sides are buttresses of seven 
stages, exhibiting remains of niches, with a 
turret staircase on the south-east. ‘The nave 
arch is a grand one, exhibiting clustered 
columns, with foliated capitals, but is now 
blocked up. In the belfrey were five large 





bells, the tenor weighing nearly 50 cwt., which 
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have been converted into 8, with a tenor of 
only 20 ewt., a poor change, with a fire-bell in 
one of the turrets. 

The principal beauty of the Wenlock Chapel 
is the double arch, which opens into the chancel, 
of which there is a specimen in the side 
Lady Chapel at Ware, lately engraved in Tue 
Buitper. The arch here is very lofty (as en- 
graved in Lysons) ; the spandril, and the space 
below in depth between the pilasters filled with 
fine tabernacle work, as the wall of the chapel 
is nearly covered with tracery. There is nothing 
of the kind in Europe much superior to this 
double arch. From recollection and my own 
measurement, the dimensions of this chapel are 
about 354 feet by 25 feet, and if it be now 
choked with pews, it was nearly or quite 
vacant of any seats twenty-three years back, 
when the whole church was decently repaired, 
Beneath the arch is the altar-tomb, with effigy 
of an ecclesiastic of the Wenlock family, and 
there are a multitude cf tombs and slabs in the 
church which must be referred for elsewhere. 
It may be merely mentioned, that in the above 
chapel is a tomb without inscription, which 
tradition asserts to have been erected by the 
townsmen in honour of Anne Boleyn, who 
passed part of her life at the “ Hoo” in this 
parish. In the east window are considerable 
remains of painted glass, including a figure of 
“St. George and the Dragon.” 

On the south side of the chancel are stone 
stalls, magnificently ornamented in the span- 
drils, with the arms of Offa, Wykeham, and 
Abbot Wheathampstead (of St. Albans), by 
whom the chancel was erected ; also a fine re- 
cessed tomb. ‘To the east of Wenlock Chapel 
is a lower and upper vestry, the roof of the 
former being groined, and supported by a 
columninthecentre; andthere is aneastern aisle 
to the south transept, called “ Hoo Chapel,” 
which, together, give the eastern part of the 
church an irregular appearance. 

The Baptistery is nearly unique, and was 
made the frontispiece in a work on fonts; the 
draughtsman who visited the church in 1827 
being surprised to find it in such excellent pre- 
servation. It is hexagonal, 20 feet high to the 
top of finial and 9 feet in diameter in the inte- 
rior, much resembling a conduit or small mar- 
ket cross. It formerly stood at the west end, 
where the organ loft now is, and was painted 
blue and gilt, but was removed into the south 
transept and restored to a white colour in 1526. 
Over both the porches are apartments, said to 
have been for the accommodation of the priests. 
The rectory was valued at 80/. per annum in 
Pope Nicholas’s taxation,—a very large sum 
for that period. The vicarage was formerly 
rated at 1,500/., and is now at 1,200/. per 
annum. 

Luton parish now contains nearly 10,000 
inhabitants, about treble the number in 1801, 
the increase being principally in the town. 
The straw-plait trade is, happily for the poor, 
in a pretty good state. Paving has been some 
time introduced, and lately lighting in addi- 
tion, and a town hall was erected at an expense 
of 4,000/. a few years back, so that the place is 
now reckoned a sort of second county town— 
a Glasgow toan Edinburgh. A chapel of ease 
was erected about ten years ago at East Hyde, 
one of the hamlets, and perhaps more miglit 
be indicated as desirable, as the parish, which 
extends from Toddington, Beds, to Herts, 
contains the very large amount of 17,000 acres, 
and from an old record stating that the vicar 
had the tithes of all the chapels, there must 
have formerly been several. At the Dooms- 
day survey there must have been much forest, 
probably in the southern part, as the northern 
is now marshy, there being pannage for two 
thousand hogs. The tolls of the market were 
then valued at 5/., also a great sum for the 
period. The river Lea runs through the 
parish, rising in the neighbouring one © 
Houghton Regis, and has a tolerably long 
course to the Thames, near Barking. 

Perhaps it is to be regretted that Bedford- 
shire, always respectable and now sufficiently 
populous, has not been able to get up a his- 
tory of itself. The writer may speak less pro- 
blematically of his own regret that scarcely any 
sympathy should have been given to the misfor- 
tunes of a person (himself) who has done more 
to illustrate it than any one in the present cen- 
tury, except Lysons. For a county history, 


however, where there is not sufficient prospect 
for individual risk, he proposed the following 
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plan, without any interested expectation, two | 
or three years ago:—that 150 gentlemen | 
(noblemen, &c.) should take a share of 101. | 
each, or any one several: that amount of | 
“fund” might publish by subscription a | 
respectable quarto volume, decently illustrated, 
at three guineas,—large paper, &c., five gui- 
neas,—and any profit might be given to county | 
charities. 





J. D. Parny, M.A. 





THE WORKING OF THE WINDOW-TAX. | 

WE are not about to build up anything like 
a concentrated superstructure of fact and argu- 
ment out of the materials of so exhausted a | 
quarry as the workings of the window-tax: | 
our only purpose at present is to string to- | 
gether a few current materials, in the shape of 
brief notes of what is going on under this | 
head ; and, first of all, we may mention that a 
short discussion on “ the assessed and window 
duties” has just taken place in the Commons, | 
on a motion by Mr. Blackstone, in Committee | 
of Supply, for the repeal of the additional 10 
per cent. levied on these taxes for a temporary 
purpose in 1840, when there was a deficiency 
of revenue thus made up. That deficiency 
being now converted into a surplus, Mr. Black- 
stone thought it reasonable that the additional 
duty should be withdrawn, the more especially 
as, in the working of it in practice, and al- 
though it had the oppressive effect of in- | 
creasing the evils produced by such taxes, 
the expectation of thereby increasing the re- 
venue to a certain amount had been quite 
fallacious, the amount having actually dimi- 
nished in successive years upon the whole, 
although the weight of the window-tax had 
been thereby increased. ‘The additional 
taxation in this case had been virtually like a 
borrowing of money to meet a temporary 
emergency, and therefore ought to be given 
up, the more readily that—even where the 
taxation seemed to be one on luxuries, as on 
man servants, horses, &c.—the real fact was 
that it oppressed the poor, by diminishing the 
demand for their labour. 

We do not much regret the negativing of 
Mr. Blackstone’s motion, which was the result 
of this discussion. In regard to the total 
amount of the window-tax, of late years, if not to 
the mere additional 10 per cent., it is a singu- 
lar fact, that the latter, added to the previous 
burden, seems to have been like the last faggot 
thrown upon the overloaded ass, for, strange 
to say, it has caused a break down of the total 
ammount between 1841 and 1847 to the extent 
of no less than 37,993/. A letter to the Chan- 
cellor, by “ An Officer of the Tax Department 
of the Board of Inland Revenue,”’* in noticing 
the decrease of 184,047/. on the whole of the 
assessed taxes between these years, says,— 





‘* Perhaps the most striking fact which this com- 
parison discloses is, that there should have been any 
decrease whatever under the head of window duty. 
This must, indeed, be matter of surprise to all who 
take into consideration the enormous increase of 











such towns as Manchester, Liverpoo!, Birmingham, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Brighton, &c., and, above | 


all, of the vast metropolis itself, with its wonderful 
suburbs. It might, certainly, be inferred that at 
least the window duty would manifest no symptoms 
of retrogression. Such are the facts, however, as 
published in authentic documents, patent to all, and 
they seem to call for inquiry and investigation. 
Probably the most active cause in producing a 
decrease in the assessed taxes, is the great abuse of 
exemptions, while the high rates of duty present an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to any increase or 
improvement. * * * * The pressure of the 
window duty is undoubtedly very heavy, and large 
numbers of individuals, even those in good circum- 
stances, submit to great personal inconvenience in 
denying themselves the use and enjoyment of win- 
dows that can very ill be dispensed with, so great is 
their unwillingness to pay more than is absolutely 
necessary for window duty.”’ 


_ Whatever might be the result of a remodel- 
ling of the other assessed taxes, we certainly 
can listen to no mere modification of the win- 
dow-tax. The writer quoted advocates the 
substitution of a house tax; but he shows the 
difficulties and the risks of unjust working 
even with such a tax. 

“ I beg to acquaint you,” says a cor- 


* Letter, &c., on the Assessed Taxes, with Suggestions for 


a General Revision of the Duties.--London; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall, and Co, 
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respondent, ‘that I am living in a cottage in 
the country free from the window tax, but to | 


enjoy this privilege, I have two bed-rooms, a 
passage and staircase, a larder, a back kitchen, 
and a water closet, all without any light or 
ventilation, except what the doors when open 
give, and this has been for many years: this 
has saved 4/. per year, say for twenty years, 
which gives a saving of 80/. 

A “Hearty well-wisher” says, — “As 
the faithful champion of the profession, and 
also of the two trades I allude to, I propose to 
you to encourage a society of architects, glass 
manufacturers, and builders, to enforce ail 
legal and honourable means of putting a stop 


| to a tax on the gracious gifts of the Almighty, 


viz. :—Light, air, and health.” 

A deputation of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association waited upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on Tuesday last, to hand to him a 
resolution condemnatory of the tax which had 


were necessary to supply the amount of revenue 
so withdrawn. Representations in support of 
the total repeal of the duty having been made, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
stated that the difficulty of removing the tax 
was a fiscal one, and that it was not so easy to 
substitute a house-tax as the deputation 
seemed to think. He added that there were 
487,000 houses which at present paid the win- 
dow-tax, while there were 3,000,000 of houses 
that did not pay the tax. To impose, 
therefore, a tax on 3,000,000 of houses, 
borne by 487,000 only, was a difficulty that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer might well 
shrink from. He admitted that there were 
many sanitary evils produced by the tax, but 
he could not hold out any hope of a modifica- 
tion of the tax this session. The more’s the 


pity. 





THE ACT TO REPEAL THE DUTIES AND 
DRAWBACKS OF EXCISE ON BRICKS. 
Tue following is the whole of the Act, 13th 

Vic., cap. ix., passed 17th May, 1850. 
Whereas it is expedient to repeal the duties and 

drawbacks of excise on bricks: 

enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Lords 

Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this 

present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 





respect of all such bricks which he shall send out 
and deliver or use under or in pursuance of any 
such contract as aforesaid after the 27th day of 
March, 1850 (that is to say), for and in respect of 
all such bricks, if any, which at the period last 
aforesaid were in the field, yard, or premises where 
the same were made and charged with duty a moiety 
of the said duty charged thereon, and for and in 
respect of all such bricks which shall be made at 
any time after the said 27th day of March, a sum 
equal to the duty of excise which at the time of 
making such contract was payable on bricks of the 
like description. 

IV. And be it enacted, that this Act may be 
amended or repealed by any Act to be passed in 


| this present session of Parliament. 





be it therefore | 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


AN appeal to the public is being made for a 
remaining moiety of the means to enlarge the 


' ca a Be 1 whict | parish church of St. Benedict, Cambridge, on 
yeen passed by the society, and which sug- | 


| gested the substitution of a house-tax, if it 


plans by Mr. Raphael Brandon, designed for 
the completion of the restoration of the whole 
edifice: estimate, 2,600/. Meantime 100 sit- 
tings are to be added on the north side of the 
edifice. Upwards of 600/. have been sub- 
scribed by the parishioners. The town 
council of Beverley have resolved to obtain an 
outline plan of the streets, levels, sewers, &c., 
of their town, to be afterwards filled up, at a 
cost of from 6001. to 800!. A new prison 
for convicts is to be begun at Portsea this 
summer. It is rumoured that the ruins of 
Glastonbury Abbey are about to be sold, and 
that it is probable they will fall into the hands 
of Roman Catholies, who, it is stated, intend 
erecting a very splendid cathedral there. 
A public building is to be erected at Birming- 
ham for meetings of religious and philanthropic 
societies, and for the Sunday School Institute. 
It is to have a hall for 1,200 persons. The 
cost has been estimated at about 3,000/., to be 
raised partly by shares and partly by contribu- 
tions. The new chapel for Wesleyans, at 
Wednesbury, was opened on Monday week. It 
is said to be in the Roman style, from a design 
furnished by Mr. William Horton, of Wednes- 
bury. A portal in front, 23 feet by 10 feet in 
the clear, forms a prominent feature. The 
chapel has galleries for about 700 persons. The 

















| interior dimensions are 45 feet by 45 feet, exclu- 


of the same, that from and after the passing of this | 


Act all the duties and drawbacks of excise on bricks, 
and also an Act passed in the third year of her 
present Majesty’s reign, intituled an Act to repeal 
the duties and drawbacks of excise on bricks, and 
to grant other duties and drawbacks in lieu thereof, 
and to consolidate and amend the laws for collecting 
and paying the said duties and drawbacks, shall be, 
and the same are hereby repealed, save and except 
so far as the said Act repeals any former Act or 
Acts, or any part thereof, and save and except also 
so far as relates to any of the said duties and draw- 
backs which have been charged or incurred, or 
become payable respectively at any time before the 
passing of this Act, and all fines, penalties, and 
forfeitures in respect thereof, or in relation thereto, 
all which said last-mentioned duties, drawbacks, 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures shall respectively be 
sued for, recovered, levied, paid, and applied in the 
same manner as if this Act had not been passed. 


sive of orchestra. Ventilation iseffected through 
enrichments in a panel of the ceiling. The 
builder is Mr. William Stevenson, of Wednes- 
bury. The chief stone of the new church at 
Heptonstall, near Halifax, was laid on 16th 
inst. The architect is Mr. Mallinson. ‘The 
ground for Loughborough Free Grammar and 
Commercial School is now being staked out. 
-——The parish church of St. Paul, Derby, 
was consecrated on Wednesday week. 











COTTINGHAM’S MUSEUM OF MEDLEVAL 
ARCHITECTURE. 

SEVERAL years ago we urged the import- 
ance of establishing a national museum of 
architectural antiquities, and addressed a com- 
munication to Lord Northampton on the sub- 
ject, with the view of inducing the trustees of 
the British Museum to commence it. The 


_ contemplated sale of the collection of architec- 


If. And be it enacted, that, by way of drawback | 


or remission of duty on the stocks of bricks in the 
possession of the makers thereof, there shall be 
allowed and repaid or remitted to the maker or 
owner of all bricks which at the time of the passing 
of this Act are in the entered field or other entered 
premises where the same have been made and 
charged with duty, and which are in a sound and 
perfect state, and have not been used for any 
purpose, excepting for the casing of clamps, a 
moiety of the duty which has been charged on such 
bricks ; and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
shall forthwith cause accounts of all such bricks to 
be taken by their officers, under such regulations as 
the said Commissioners may make in that behalf, 
and shall allow and repay or remit a moiety of the 
said duties, according to such accounts respectively. 

III. And whereas various contracts have been 
made before the passing of this Act for the sale and 
purchase or requiring the use of bricks, and such 
contracts have been made on the assumption that 
the duties of excise on bricks payable by law at the 
time of making such contracts would continue: be 
it enacted, that the maker or seller of or person 
using any bricks by or under any such contract shall 
and he is hereby required, from and after the 27th 
day of March, 1850, to make an abatement from 
such contract, equivalent to the duty from which he 
will be relieved under or by virtue of this Act, in 








tural examples made by the late Mr. Cotting- 
ham, affords an opportunity which we trust 
will not be lost sightof. This collection com- 
prises original specimens, models, and casts, of 
many epochs and styles, arranged in apart- 
ments of appropriate character, and forms an 
excellent practical illustration to the study of 
English architecture, ecclesiastical and domes- 
tic. Amongst the more important  speci- 
mens in it we may mention,—a panelled 
ceiling from the ancient palace of Bishop Bon- 
ner, in Lambeth, many years since destroyed ; 
a roof of carved oak, painted and gilt, from 
an old council chamber of a City corporation, 
temp. Richard II., many years ago demolished ; 
windows of Early Decorated work, from the 
destroyed church of St. Catharine, in the 
City; part of the fireplace, from the Star 
Chamber, at Westminster ; a ceiling of the time 
of Henry VI., and one of the time of Ed- 
ward III. 

It is to be hoped that this collection may be 
purchased to form the nucleus of a national 


| museum of English architectural antiquities, 


the want of which has so long been felt by all 
engaged in the pursuit of architecture and the 
industrial arts. 
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ST. JOHN’S GATEWAY, COLCHESTER. 


AmonGst the several remnants of early 
times to be found in Colchester, Essex, are 
the remains of St. John’s Abbey. The gate- 
way of the abbey represented above is an in- 
teresting specimen of flint-inlaying, so to 
speak, more common in Norfolk: it is of the 
perpendicular period. The Castle, Trinity 


Church, and the remains of St. Botolph’s | 


priory are the other chief antiquities of the 
town. 


About a mile from Colchester there is a 


—_—_— 


| THE UNFORTUNATE MARBLE ARCH. 
| 


| Tue suggestion, offered in Tue BurLper, 
| that the marble arch, though removed, as it 
| necessarily must be, from its present position, 
| might still be preserved asa grand entrance to 

the palace, if set up again in another position 
| facing it,—appears to be that at length adopted, 
to a certain extent, by the Government; but, 
although they have also in view the idea of 
placing it so that the avenue leading through 
| it to the palace shall be the central mall in 


the park, they have not ventured to carry out 


very peculiar water-mill, the property of Earl | the main principle of that suggestion—namely, 
De Grey, situated picturesquely on the side of | the opening up of such an entrance right 


a pond called Bourne Pond. From the date, 
which is clearly visible on the south side, it 
appears to have been built in the year 1591, 
by one Thomas Miles. It is of bizarre design, 
more curious than beautiful. A correspondent 
(C. H.) says,—It was probably erected for the 
manufacture of baize, which was at that time 
a staple article of commerce in Colchester, but 


| through from Charing-cross, although even 
| this had been resolved upon by Lord Lincoln 
| while at the head of the Woods and Forests. 


| Indeed, from a discussion in the Commons on 


24th inst, on a vote asked for 14,6721. to form | 
a public flower-garden in front of the palace, | 


' and an ornamental enclosure, with palisade as 
| formerly, in its more immediate precincts, the 


has since been converted into a corn-mill, and | whole to be laid out as one design in connection 


a small steam-engine attached. The stone- 
work has a peculiar inlaid appearance, owing 
to the mortar between the interstices of each 


with the re-edification of the arch,—it was 
stated by Lord Seymour that the central mall 
would be crossed by the arch about opposite 


stone being filled up with small pieces of | to Stafford House. The estimate of the whole 


flint. 


plan amounts to about 26,000/. Of the 


14,6727. now wanted, 4,000/. are for removal 
of the arch, 6,000/. for iron railing, 6501. 
for cost of designs and architect’s commission 
of 5 per cent., 3,500/. for ground work of the 
garden, and 350/. for clerk of works’ salary. 
A difference of opinion arose (as well it might) 
as to the appropriateness of the precise place 
at which the arch was proposed to be set 
down, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
admitting that great care ought to be taken to 
place it in the best possible position, withdrew 
the proposal, that full time might be given to 
form a deliberate opinion on the point. 


Unless with a view to further removal at 
some future period, where can be the utility 
of transferring this hapless structure to the 
proposed site in front of Stafford House and 
the Stable-yard ? 

Why not, now that the late Queen Dowager’s 
stables are no longer of use, finish Carlton- 
terrace, and make a handsome opening from 
Trafalgar-square to the park, as often before 
urged, with the arch for an entrance. This 
would complete the avenue from Trafalgar- 
| square to the top of Constitution-hill, with a 
| noble architectural design at each end. 

The objection to such an arrangement on 
_the score of expense, resolves itself into the 
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absurd fallacy of rearing a handsome struc- 
ture, and begrudging the needful cost of a 


suitable site and approaches to display it to full 


advantage. 

If some of our economical legislators would 
bestow more attention in securing to our 
national works the utmost completeness of de- 
sign in the first instance, and then address 
themselves to reducing the estimates to the 


lowest cost compatible with the carrying out | 


of this principle, the public would have less 
reason to complain of the misapplication of 
the funds devoted to such purposes. 

As it is, with all our boasted love of the 
arts, and the continued advancement of the 
great bulk of the people in knowledge, and 


civilization and taste, many of our more | 


popular leaders seem determined to act rather 


as checks and drawbacks upon this spirit, | 


than as guides and helpers to its full develop- 


ment. Such works are necessarily attended | 
with great cost; but as manual labour enters | 


so largely into their construction, the indus- 
trious mechanic and artisan has his full share 
of the advantage, and there is no music so 
grateful to his ear, or conveys more solace to 


the heart, than the sound of the hammer or | 
the chink of the trowel. After all, what | 


seems chiefly wanting to secure to the com- 
munity the full benefit of labour thus em- 
ployed on behalf of the pmnbiic is, less of the 
partisan, and more of the statesman spirit 
among our legislators. 








Ancient Picrures.—A portion of a very 
interesting collection of ancient pictures, made 
chiefly in Italy, by the late Mr. John Noble, 


F.S.A, is to be sold by auction on the 11th. | 


It includes a grand picture by Guido, “The 


Birth of St. John,” from the Zampieri Palace, | 
at Bologna, which ought unquestionably to be | 
obtained for the National Gallery, and some | 
capital examples by Breughel, Mignard, Ruys- | 


dael, A del Sarto, Vasari, and Canaletti. 
Monument TO CowpsER.—It is proposed 


to erect a monument in honour of Cowper the | your pages work good in many ways ; and not | 


pews, in Westminster Abbey, from a design 


Se 





TRINITY SCHOOLS, MARGATE. 





TRINITY CHURCH SCHOOLS, MARGATE. 


For a length of time past there has been a 
| great want of school accommodation in Mar- 
gate, the only schools which afforded any 
education to the children of the poor being 
those in connection with St. John’s Church : 
great efforts have of late been made to supply 
this want. On New Year’s Day, schools were 
opened for the accommodation of about 400 
children, to be educated on what is known as 
the British and Foreign system, and open to 
every religious sect: these schools were 
| erected under the superintendence of Mr. 
Caveler, who is now engaged in the erection of 
schools, with a residence for a master, in con- 
nection with Trinity Church: of the latter we 
present an engraving. The boys’ school, with 
the adjoining class-room, will accommodate 
172 children; the girls’ school, with its class- 
room, 128. Each school will have a lobby for 
cloaks and bats, and a yard in the rear, with 
all requisite offices. The master’s house will 
| consist of a living-room, kitchen, scullery, and 
| three sleeping-rooms, with yards and offices in 
the rear. 

The buildings are of brick, with stone dress- 
ings: the school-rooms will have open timber 
| roofs, covered with white tile. The whole 
expense of the building (exclusive of the cost 
of site) will be 1,033/, 





CatF Torturinc.—In addition to the 
information given in the “ Day in Derby,” you 
may state that the days of the “ calf torturer” 


NO ee 


| called up a discussion and paper war. The 
| determination of killing veal as they do mutton, 
| and they call upon the public to support them 
in their resolve, being themselves disgusted 
| by the extreme agony endured by that innocent 
| animal. Thus, Mr. BuitpeEr, the remarks in 


| only improve and exalt the status of the profes- 


are numbered there. A letter, which appeared | 
in your columns some months since, was | 
copied into the Mercury and Reporter, and has | 


result is, that the butchers have come to the | 








FRENCH FURNITURE IN ENGLAND. 

I am anxious to draw your attention to a 
growing evil, affecting the manufacturing and 
working classes of this country to an enormous 
degree. I refer to the daily sales of French 
household furniture, decorations, &c. The 
people of this country have no idea of the 
extent to which the system is carried and 

' encouraged by a great many who are going 
about the land crying out for protection. Many 
a manufacturer mourns in silence, afraid to 
complain ; while the working classes are per- 
fectly ignorant of what is going on at the 
different auction-rooms at the west-end of the 
town, 

Whether articles which I recently saw 
knocked down could be produced in this 
country at the prices sold is a question, but 
that the nobility and gentry pay more for them 
than for articles of the same kind of English 
manufacture is certain, passing, as they almost 
invariably do, through the hands of several 
parties, who must each derive a profit. The 
infatuation which possesses the higher classes, 
and many of the middle classes too, with re- 
gard to Tiieh furniture, is extraordinary, for 
nothing but the metalwork saves it from total 
condemnation, as its workmanship is very in- 
different and its character devoid of the 

' slightest novelty. In a recent sale I could 
have shown that every attempt of that 
quality was a signal failure, particularly as 
regards plain simple furniture, of which the 
English manufacturers are obliged and do ex- 
hibit a constantly varying stock to please their 
customers, far surpassing in novelty of design 
and goodness of workmanship the furniture of 
any country in the world. I do not refer to 
| what is seen in shop windows, but to what is 
quietly made by respectable manufacturers ; 
but they cannot get the metalwork which pro- 
duces, like the serpent’s eye, the fascination, 
‘nor can they get their china with its beautiful 
blue, but wretched groups of showy figures 
—there’s the rock on which they split,—but 
showing that we only want modellers and 
| brass manufacturers to beat our neighbours 


y Mr. W. C. Marshall, A.R.A., exhibited at | sion, but refine and purify the mind of the | out of the field. Their ornamental modellers 


the Royal Academy in 1849. 


public.—W™a,. WiaGGInTon, 


and china painters certainly excel ours, but 
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even their boldness of execution is not accom- 
panied with novelty, and with all these disad- 
vantages it must be likewise acknowledged 
that English stoves are far superior to the 
French in every respect. In_ this sale referred 
to, bracketed pilasters of former times still 
held on, and if the bronze candelabra had any 
new feature it was entirely owing to a change 
in the countenance of the little fat boy holding 
immense bunches of lilies : the china had still 
the Louis Quatorze mountings of centuries 
ago, and the chimney-pieces were in keeping ; 
but there was no research, not near so much 
as in many a beautiful piece of plate executed 
in this country. The French artists have not 
made the slightest progress in the designs of 
the articles mentioned, in this generation, while 
the character of the same has improved won- 
derfully within these 20 years in this country. 
The unqualified encomiums which are lavished 
on the former are absurd, and enough to make 
one cry out with Mare Antony, “Ob, judg- 
ment, thou art fled to brutish beast, and men 
have lost their reason.” But, allowing the 
French to be perfect in every respect, still to 
encourage their manufacturers at the expense 
and ruinous injury of our artizans and artists, 
is unreasonable and unjustifiable. 
H. WuItraker. 





COMPLETION OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Wui ce Government are paying large rentals 
for private houses, in all parts, for the use of 
Government offices, which, by this means, are 
necessarily separated and inconveniently placed, 
there is a space (at the north-west corner) in 
this fine public building, devoted to public 
offices, left an unemployed and useless eyesore, 
reflecting discredit on the age. Whenever it 
be built on—which I hope will be soon—it 
will, of course, be in strict keeping with the 
present structure, cased entirely all round 


with Portland stone, placed centrically with | 
the two ornamental gateways, and an exact | 


counterpart of the northern wing of King’s 
Colleg>, at the opposite or east end of the 
vista. 

While on this subject, let me express a hope 
that the entire western face of this building, 
formerly merely a back front, but since the 
formation of the approach to Waterloo-bridge, 
one of the principal facades, will ere long be 


decorated with a handsome stone front, worthy | 


of the pile, in perfect unison with the present 
river front. This, by the way, would forma 
very excellent subject for drawing out the 
talents of some of the junior members of the 
architectural profession. SpEs. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT A FEW THINGS. 


WE are glad to be able to state, with refer- 
ence to the Portsmouth statue of the Duke of 
Wellington, that the Gallic cock, foolishly placed 
under the foot of the Duke, has been obliterated, 
as we recommended. ‘The other night Mr. 
Hope very properly protested against the in- 
secure state of the public records, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer re-announced 
his intention to propose a vote for the 
erection of a proper building to contain 
them. St. George’s Hospital, Hyde- 
park-corner, was on fire a few days ago, 
and the safety of the whole building threatened. 
Had the fire spread, the result would have 
been dreadful. All such structures should be 
fire-proof. The palace at Claremont was 
in a similar position at nearly the same 
time. On taking up the flooring of the dining- 
room the girders and bond timbers were found 
in a complete blaze. It was evident the fire 
had been smouldering some time: the beams 
were burned alinost through. The origin is 
attributed to the overheating of one of the 
flues. A Bill has been introduced author- 
izing the advance of money to the extent of 
2,000,000/. for Great Britain and 200,000/. for 
Ireland, for the improvement of land by 
drainage, erecting of farm buildings, &c. It 
also authorizes the advance of 800,0001. for 
works of public utility in Ireland. The 
Metropolitan Interments Bill has passed 
through committee pro formd, for the purpose 
of being reprinted with amendments.——A 
fine statue of Eve, sculptured by Powers, the 

















American artist, was recently lost on the 
Spanish coast by the wreck of the vessel on 
board of which it was placed——A number of 
“navvies” employed on the Vale of Neath 
Railway have wantonly overturned, the well- 
known logan or rocking-stone, which was 
situate near Sewd Wladis waterfall. The 
stone, which is supposed to weigh about 20 
tons, was balanced so nicely that the merest 
touch only was required to shake it. Such 
stones were at one time employed as ordeals 
for persons accused of crimes.——A magni- 
ficent incense burner is about to be presented 
to the Pope from the clergy of France. It is 


the names of all the workmen employed in the 
chasing, as well as the manufacturer of the 
article, have been engraved on the inside of 
the cover. 





CONVERSAZIONE AT ENGINEERS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


oo 


On Tuesday evening last Mr. W. Cubitt, 
the president of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, gave the usual annual conversazione 
in Great George-street, Westminster, which 
was attended by an immense number of 
persons. 

Objects of art and science abounded, and 
the evening passed off most successfully. 
Amongst the models exhibited (under pressure 
from without) may be mentioned Appold’s 
register hygrometer, Symon’s patent weighing 
crane, Mon. Soyer’s “ magic stove,”” Le Molt’s 
electric light apparatus, &c. &c. Mr. Moxon 
exhibited some imitations of marbles and in- 
laid woods, of extraordinary excellence. We 
have had occasion before this to speak 
of his great skill as a grainer and imitator of 
marbles. 








METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
SEWERS. 


Art the last special court, Sir J. Burgoyne in 
| the chair, the court granted 4,600/. for works 
forthe drainage of Victoria-street, Westmin- 
ster, and 1,410/. for similar works in High- 
street, Camden-town. A _ presentment was 
made relative to the filthy and dangerous state 
| of Carrier-street and Church-street, St. Giles’s. 
|The court ordered notices for drainage to be 
served within fourteen days. The condition of 
certain portions of Southwark and Bermond- 
| sey next engaged attention. Mr. Foster and 
| Mr. Grant recommended that owners of pro- 
| perty there be cailed upon to introduce im- 
| provements. In connection with these districts 
bw following works were ordered :—Laying 
down pipe sewers in line of open sewer, Long- 
| lane, Bermondsey, 75/.; ditto in Wickham- 
| place, Southwark, 50/.; ditto in Anne-street, 
| Southwark, 60/.; ditto between Clarendon- 
| street and Henry-street, Southwark, 20/.; ditto 
|in Hunter-street, Southwark, 25/.; ditto in 
Farley’s-yard, Old Kent-road, 45/. ‘The cover- 
ing of the open sewer between Gravel-lane and 
Green-lane, Christchurch, Surrey, at a cost of 
| 351.; the laying down of 160 feet of culvert in 
the line of open sewer near the Bedford Arms, 
Clapham-road, and of 132 feet of 18-inch barrel 
drain near same place, at a cost of 60/.; and 
the covering of 120 feet of open sewer between 
South Lambeth and Wandsworth-road, at an 
expense of 35/.,—were then agreed to. 





A vestry was held in Westminster, on the 
27thult., to consider the expenditure of the rate- 
payers’ money bythe Metropolitan Sewers Com- 
mission, when a resolution was passed to the 
effect that the parish has great reason to com- 
plain, not only of the increased cost of the 
commission, but of the little they have done,— 
evils they attributed to its defective organiza- 
tion; and that a petition, therefore, be pre- 
sented to Parliament, praying for local repre- 
sentation in the appointment of commissioners. 
The Hon. F. Byng, in addressing the meeting, 
adverted to the manner in which he, Mr. 
Leslie, and other members of it, had struggled 
to counteract the extravagance and reckless- 
ness of party in the court,—to Mr. Hertslet’s 
resignation,—the treatment of Mr. Phillips, 
and of the Westminster Improvement Com- 
mission, and other grievances. ‘Ihe Hon. Mr. 


Vernon Smith, and others, also addressed the 
meeting. 





stated as an innovation worthy of remark that | is now in the fifth year of its existence, with about 





MASONS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 





A puBLic meeting of this commendable instity. 
tion was held in Exeter Hall on Tuesday last,— 
Mr. Tite, the president, in the chair,—for the pur- 
pose of explaining its principles and progress 
amongst the numerous members of the trade 
throughout the metropolis, and calling on them to 
extend their support to its very desirable objects. 

The lower room of the building was pretty well 
filled, at least towards the close of the meeting, and 
all appeared to listen attentively to the explanations 
and exhortations by the various speakers. 

The Chairman, in the outset, called on the secre. 
tary to read the last annual report of the com. 
mittee, from which it appeared that the institution 


140 annual subscribers, and 300/. collected by sub- 
scription and donation, which they were very anx- 
ious to increase as much as possible before the next 
half-yearly meeting in July, when they ought to be 
able to do something for their poorer or more un- 
fortunate brethren, or their widows or orphans. 

The object of calling you together this evening, 
said the President, is to explain to you the good 
to yourselves derivable from such an institution as 
this, and to urge you, therefore, to put it at once 
into active operation. Till the favourable opinion of 
the trade be practically ascertained, the committee 
have resolved not to proceed to distributive measures. 
They call on you, therefore, to increase the com- 
paratively handsome sum already in hand, and to 
enable them to make a fair start, by once for all 
seconding past endeavours by a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull altogether. Your exertions are 
wanted for behoof of yourselves. Your best reliance 
is, depend upon it, self-reliance ; for when those 
above you see that you are fairly roused into a 
provident spirit, they, too, will be happy to second 
your humble but hearty endeavours to help your- 
selves. And all that is asked of you is to contribute 
the small sum of 2s. 6d. a-quarter, and with that 
from a sufficient number of subscribers, it is hoped 
to build some almshouses—a comfortable retreat 
for those of you who may come to require it,— 
to distribute a considerable number of pensions, and 
to assist those injured or disabled by accident, and 
the widows and orphans of those of you who may 
happen to be prevented by death from providing 
for your families. The laws of the institution were 
then explained in detail by the chairman, and one 
of the first objects to be attained pointed out, 
namely, to provide pensions of 7s. a-week to as 
many poor members as possible in the mean time, 
till an asylum can be erected. Other institu- 
tions of a similar kind, now in a prosperous con- 
dition, continued the speaker, set off from as 
small beginnings as yours. The Bookbinders’ 
Provident Society, for instance, begun in 1839, 
collected not much more than you have done in 
the same time. The bookbinders relied on them- 
selves, and they succeeded. They began with 100/., 
and have now paid to pensioners no less than 
3,640/., besides erecting a nice row of almshouses. 
They have cheered the old age of forty-four pen- 
sioners by this active system of self-reliance, besides 
other ten inhabiting their almshouses, and over and 
above have 1,100/. at present in hand. Beginning 
with 300/., then, it is my deep conviction that you 
will, with the same spirit, attain to the same high 
position. Put your own shoulders to the wheel. 
To this he urged them, because he felt the import- 
ance and necessity of a trade uniting in such a 
spirit to help themselves. There were at least 
2,000 working masons in the metropolis, and they 
had a right to expect at least a third of these as 
annual subscribers, and then they would soon be 
able to do all that the bookbinders were doing, after 
nineteen years of labour. He was happy to see 
some of their wives and daughters present—those 
who might become widows and orphans. He ear- 
nestly hoped they would use their influence in the 
encouragement of a provident spirit, that would 
enable them to see these benefits realized for those 
who might require them. He trusted, ere long, to 
see a masons’ asylum amongst those many attractive 
buildings of a similar kind which may already be 
seen along the line of every railway radiating from 
the metropolis. 

The first resolution: —‘‘That the Masons’ 
Provident Institution having assumed a prominent 
position through the exertions of its present sup- 
porters, and the time having also arrived at which 
the project may be carried into operation, this 
meeting pledges itself to assist in every possible 
manner the objects of so valuable an institution, 
was moved by Mr. Easterbrook, who exhorted the 
masons present to come forward and put down 
their names as subscribers,—and seconded by Mr. 
Thomas, who complained of the apathy of the work- 
ing classes when exhorted to come forward and 
assist each other and benefit themselves in a pro- 
vident spirit. It was no sordid spirit, he believed, 
that prevented this, especially when so paltry asum 
was in question. It was a reckless carelessness, he 
feared, of their future prospects. Charity, it was 
said, began at home. Be charitable then to your- 
selves. Think for yourselves. Such apathy as that 
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alluded to it was sad tosee. They ought by this 
time to have had two-thirds of them on the list of 
subscribers. He should have rejoiced to have seen 
the gallery filled with those most likely to urge 
and rouse them from their apathy. They would 
have the patronage and help of masters, architects, 
and others generously disposed, were they only to 
patronise themselves. Till then, how could they 
have the audacity to look to any one for patronage. 
The price of a pint of beer a week would suffice— 
was all the patronage they required : who could not 
afford that? He did not ask them to do what he 
had not done himself. He and others had been 
labouring for four years to bring this institution into 
tangible shape, and now they only wanted their 
fellows to come forward and assist for their joint 
behoof, and success then must crown their efforts. 


Mr. Payne supported the resolution in an ani- 
mated speech. This was the seventy-fourth 
time he had stood on a platform, always with 
something like a good object, within a very 
short time, and he hoped his  seventy-four 
would go off with a good report, and cause the 
most obstinate to give in. Masons were most useful 
in building asylums and hospitals for others: why 
did they not help to build their own? They were 
a good body, with a good head, and, to crown all, 
a good subscription. Much was said about free and 
accepted masons—let them only come forward, and 
they would both be accepted and free in self- 
dependence, without those mysteries which excited 
so much curiosity even in well-regulated families. 
The elected, in old age, would be free from anxiety 
and care, and have no fear of rattling their bones 
over the stones in pauper coffins. A junction of 
hands was wanted. Let them put these hands to 
the windlass, and heave with a will, and they would 
soon have a structure reared that they would be 
proud of. It was the glory of this country to have 
provident men, who will look on their neighbours as 
their brothers, and teach the extension of such 
brotherhood over the whole human family. The 
anecdote of a poor man, who placed on his cart, his 
only property, the motto, ‘‘ Who can tell?’’ and only 
changed that motto for ‘‘ Who would have thought 
it ?’’ when by industry he had exchanged his cart 
for his carriage, he hoped would apply to the plan 
of the Masons’ Provident Institution. If it did not, 
it certainly would not be the fault of their worthy 
president. Of another eminent architect, Sir John 
Vanbrugh, it was said,— 


‘* Lie heavy on him earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.’’ 


But the philanthropic spirit of the excellent head 
whom they had set on their own shoulders, entitled 
him to travesty such a motto thus — 


‘* Lie lightly on him earth, for he 
Made many a heart feel light on thee.’’ 


He trusted ere long to see the Masons’ Provident 
Institution and Asylum assuming such a rank as it 
was pre-eminently entitled to assume, and would 
only now conclude by saying— 


’Tis good the praise to win, 
Of science and the arts; 

’Tis better to be shrin’d within 
The love of humble hearts. 


’Tis much to rear a pile 
That lifts its head on high; 

’Tis more to wake the cheerful smile 
That lights the labourer’s eye ! 


’Tis great to build th’ Exchange, 
Whose fame shall never cease ; 

’Tis greater to expand the range 
Of human joy and peace. 


In long-enduring tomes, 
Renown with firmness writes, 

The architect of happy homes, 
The inventor of delights ! 


Wise are the plans you see, 
Designed your race to bless ; 

Hold fast, hold Ti¢e, and you will be 
Quite certain of success. 


Mr. Lushington, M.P., next addressed the meet- 
ing. By way of encouragement to their exertions, 
he would instance the success of one amongst many 
such institutions, one to which he himself belonged : 
he referred to the National Provident Institution. 
It was on a more enlarged and extended scale, but 
quite on a similar principle. It had succeeded 
beyond expectation, and why? By being hearty 
and earnest in the cause. Its members saw how 
desirable an institution of that kind was. Ina com- 
parative degree, and with a like spirit, they had a 
right to look for success, and would not be dis- 
appointed. He was not of those who are ever 
preaching extraordinary self-denial to those who 
had great privations to endure. But a little 
self-denial which might enable them to provide 
for those dearest to them, or to mollify the evils 
of accident and old age, was well worth incul- 
cating. And what class of men was more obnoxious 
to accident, fatal or otherwise. One speaker had 
said he did not ask them to do what he would not 





do himself; but he, as one of another class, had 
often to ask them to do what he could not do even 
if he would,—to delegate to them such perils as he 
and his class would not willingly encounter, even 
were they capable of doing the onerous duties in the 
exercise of which their lives so often stood in 
jeopardy. It was kis duty, therefore, to come for- 
ward in aid of their provident endeavours to obviate 
or qualify the evils but too often arising from such 
accidents, by promoting the success of this ad- 
mirable scheme. There were many institutions of 
this kind already in existence, and he was delighted 
to find all so successful. 

Mr. Godwin moved the second resolution :— 
‘*That in order to carry the foregoing resolution 
into effect, the parties present are respectfully urged 
to enter their names immediately as annua! subscri- | 
bers, as much will depend upon the exertions of the | 
trade in enabling the promoters to carry the objects 
of the institution into full effect, and they are elso | 
solicited to use their individual efforts to obtain 
subscriptions, and otherwise promote its interests.’’ | 
In the course of his remarks the speaker said the 
economy with which the institution had been 
managed was very admirable; but if the sum spent | 
was small, unluckily that received was so too, and 
it did seem to him worthy of consideration whether 
or not advantage would result from the junction of | 
this society, the Foremen’s Institution, and some 
other similar bodies, with the ‘‘ Building Operatives’ 
Provident Institution,’’ recently established. He 
concluded by asserting the claims which able and | 
upright artizans had on the public. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Piper. He 
was one of them, and working for himself, as he | 
hoped all present would do, by looking forward to | 
the future, and making provision for the evil day, | 
that they might enjoy the present moment all | 
the more. Let them throw the risk of individual | 
accident, and of future want of food and shelter, on | 
this their own society then, by paying manfully for | 
it now, while they were able; and this they might 
do at present expense of little more than 2d. a-week, 
in return for which they might claim a right of | 
candidature as their own, and what they had fairly | 
paid for to keep them out of the future position of | 
mere paupers, and to foster a feeling of honest and 
upright, even though humble, independence. He 
felt a right to be proud of his business as a mason, 
as had they all, when they looked on the splendid 
monuments of their art, erected both in the present 
time and in times gone by, in this metropolis and 
elsewhere, and when they read of the remains 
of the works of their fellow-masons and sculptors 
in long-gone ages, such as those that Dr. Layard 
and others had been opening up. Let us build up 
wise provisions for the future. The want of insti- 
tutions such as this has helped to unhinge the whole 
framework of society on the other side the Channel. 
What great and fearful peril and suffering might 
have been avoided by provident institutions such as 
this! He trusted they would think well and se- 
tiously of all that had been said by those who, they 
might depend on it, were their best of friends, in 
advising them to help themselves by provident 
habits, to however humble an extent. 

Mr. Freeman, the treasurer to the institution, 
spoke in support of the resolution. He could see 
no reason, he added, why the Masons’ Provident 
Institution should not be equal to any in existence, 
were the trade only to acquire a feeling of providence 
for their families and do a little for their own future 
good. 

Both resolutions were unanimously passed, and 
thanks voted to the chairman, patrons, and office 
bearers, after which there seemed to be some anxiety 
on the part of various individuals in the meeting to 
press forward and add their names to the list of 
subscribers. 








FAiscellanea, 





Sr. Mary’s, JOHNSON-STREET. — This 
church was consecrated on Wednesday, the 
22nd inst., by the Bishop of Winchester, in 
the absence, through illness, of the Bishop of 
London. The church is dedicated in honor of 
the Virgin Mary, and has been erected and 
endowed at the sole expense of Lord Haddo. 
The cost of church and site has been about 
7,500/., independently of a liberal endowment. 
The church consists of nave, north and south 
aisles, and chancel, with a tower and spire, at 
the south-east angle, about 160 feet high. The 
style is early pointed; the material for the 
walls Kentish rag, and Bath stone for all the 
dressings. The only gallery is at the west end 
for children; the accommodation provided is 
for about 1,000, 800 of which sittings are free 
to the poor. The organ is placed in the tower, 
over the vestry. The architect was Mr. F. J. 
Francis, A parsonage house will be shortly 
erected ; ground for it has been purchased 
closely adjoining the church. 











Prosecrep Works.—Advertisements have 
been issued for tenders, by 14th inst., for the 
several works required to be done in erecting a 
farm-house at MHannington, near Halcot, 
Northamptonshire; by 4th, for building a main 
brick sewer, 2,020 feet long, at Whitehall and 
Parliament-street, for the Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers; by 7th, for between four 
and five thousand yards of gas mains, with 
bends, &c., for the Ruthin Gas Company; by 
3rd, for altering the Guildhall at Southamp- 
ton; by a date not specified, for the erection of 
national school-rooms at Southampton; by 
11th, for the supply of 260 tons of cast-iron 
sleepers, on Mr. Barlow’s plan, and 12 tons of 
wrought iron ties and fastenings, for the 
Eastern Counties Railway ; by 10th, for a new 
purifying apparatus for the Boston Gas and 
Coke Company (extension of time); by 3rd, 
for supply of passenger carriages for the East 
and West India Docks and Birmingham Junc- 


| tion Railway ; by 4th, for the proposed works 


in rebuilding the Nest-bridge, Ellingham, 
Northumberland ; and by 17th, for works con- 
nected with carriage ways at Bristol. 

Dr. FARADAY on Cuimneys.— At the 
Royal Institution, in a series of lectures on 
chemistry applied to domestic purposes, Dr. 
Faraday lately lectured on “a chimney.” 
Various illustrations were given to show the 
importance of the functions of the chimney. 
A parlour fire will consume, in twelve hours, 
40lb. of coal, the combustion rendering 
42,000 gallons of air unfit to support life. Not 
only is that large amount of deleterious pro- 
duct carried away and rendered innoxious by 
the chimney, but five times that quantity of 
air is also carried up by the draught, and ven- 
tilation thus effectually maintained. The 
force of a draught was illustrated by a 
descending flue. A coloured flame was held 
near the end of a tube bent like an inverted 
syphon. As soon as the tube was heated, the 
ascent of the air within the longer arm of the 
tube drew the flame downwards into the 
shorter arm with considerable force. Since 
the ascent of smoke up a chimney depends 
on the comparative lightness of the column of 
air within to that of an equal column without, 
the longer the chimney the stronger will be 
the draught, if the fire be sufficiently great to 
heat the air; but if the chimney be so long 
that the air is cooled as it approaches the top, 
the draught is diminished. A case of this kind 
occurred at a lighthouse on the Isle of Port- 
land. The chimney which ventilated the build- 
ing and the lantern was carried on the outside, 
and in winter time the draught was so much 
impaired that the windows became dim and 
the lights obscure. An attempt had previously 
been made to remedy the defect by lengthening 
the chimney, but that, of course, had made it 
smoke all the more. The application of a jet 
of steam to increase the blast of locomotive 
engine furnaces was illustrated. The lower 
end of a bent glass tube was placed in a dish 
which Souhalend coloured liquid, the upper end 
being inverted into a larger and horizontal 
tube. A jet of high-pressure steam directed 
throngh the larger tube caused such a rush of 
air to supply the place of the air expelled by 
the steam, that the coloured liquid rose to the 
top of the tube. The mechanical force of a 
jet of high-pressure steam was shown by 
causing it to sustain an egg, which was seen 
dancing about in the air without anything 
apparent to support it. 

Royaut WeEsTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC 
Hospitau.— Repairs long needed at the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Charing-cross, and de- 
layed for want of funds, are now being made. 
This valuable institution was established in 
1816, for relieving the poor of every description 
labouring under diseases of the eye, and since 
then seventy-seven thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one persons have availed themselves of 
the benefits of this charity! Of these no less 
than 1838 have been restored to sight by the 
operations for cataract and the formation of an 
artificial pupil. 4,870 persons have been ad- 
mitted to its benefits during the past year, of 
whom 240 were in-patients. The hospital has 
still two wards closed, capable of containing 
ten persons, but who cannot be received for 
want of funds, a lamentable fact in a metro- 
polis like London, where hundreds of unfortu- 
nate persons are deprived of the means of 
obtaining a livelihood for want of sight. This 
simple statement makes a strong appeal. 
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Raitway Jorrincs.—The calls for May 
appear to have been only 386,399/., against 
1,071,088/. in same period last year; 3,246,848/. 
in 1848 ; and 3,440,675/. in 1847. The total 
amount called from Ist January to 31st May, 
1850, is 5,444,147/,——The cast-iron girders 
over the bridges on the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire line, are being replaced by 
others, also of cast-iron. —— The Great 
Northern, says a cotemporary, have lately had 
works constructed for full 30 per cent. lower 
than the engineer’s contract prices. In the 
London goods and temporary passengers’ 
station, for instance, the contracts have been 
let, and the works are in course of construc- 
tion by responsible contractors, for prices 
ranging from 20 to 30 per cent. lower than the 
engineer’s scheduled prices; and yet the 


engineer made his estimate of the price at | 


which the work should be done, when the 
market price of materials was at about its 
lowest. Mr. Brunel, the engineer of the 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, is 
understood to have submitted to the Directors 








a guaranteed estimate of the cost of construct- | 


ing the entire line within twenty months, at 
less than 20,0007. a mile. The Midland 
Company are about to contract for working 
the Leeds and Bradford and the Bristol and 
Birmingham lines. The bridge by which 
the Dean Forest line will be carried across 
Worcester-street, Gloucester, is now in pro- 
gress of construction. The tenders were 
opened on 14th inst., for the first 26 miles of 
the St. Andrew’s and Woodstock (Canada) 
Railway, when it was found they were too 
high, 12,000 dols. a mile being the terms: 
they were consequently rejected. A subsequent 
agreement, however, was made with some of 
the parties tendering for completion of the first 
15 miles, considered the most difficult and ex- 
pensive. The remainder, it is expected, will 
be done at a lower rate. A locomotive is ex- 
pected, to be sent out this summer from this 
country. 

INTERMENT Bitt tn Lonpon.—The 
Common Council of the City accept the 
principle of the Bill, but seek to exempt 
the City. A committee has prepared 
a Bill, to be submitted to the Home 
Secretary, proposing that all interments shall 
cease in the City and liberties on 1st July, 
1851. A sufficient cemetery to be provided. 
Compensation to be given to present incum- 
bents only, on three years’ average of receipts, 
not five, as proposed in Government Bill. 
Compensation on same principle to be given 
to other officers. The burial arrangements to 
be under control of an unpaid committee. A 
cemetery to be formed within five miles of the 
City, and families to have power to bury as 
they think proper, while cheap burials are pro- 
vided for those who choose. hietien lidene 
for the dead to be provided, but no one com- 
pelled to deposit a body there, except in 
extreme sanitary necessity. The moneys re- 
quired to be raised on credit of the City seal. 

Evecrro - TELEGRAPHIC ProGREsS. — 
Russia, it appears, as far as St. Petersburgh, will 
shortly be placed in electro-telegraphic rapport 
with London and England. The emperor has 
decided on placing St. Petersburgh in commu- 
nication with Vienna and Berlin by electric 
telegraph through Warsaw and Posen. The 
wires are now being laid between Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh and St. Petersburgh and the Black 
Sea. The submarine section between Dover and 
Calais will be completed and opened by the 
end of the present month. Great things are 
reported of Henley’s magneto-electric tele- 
graph. A striking and successful experiment, 
it is said, has just been made under the direc- 
tion of the French Government, to test the 
efficacy of this telegraph, which is worked 
without batteries of any kind, and at a fraction 
of the cost of the voltaic system. On the line 
from Paris to Valenciennes, a distance of 180 
miles, and the longest telegraphic line in 
France, after a most satisfactory series of trials 
on the single distance, first with the full power, 
and afterwards with 1-20th of the power, the 
wirea were connecied so as to treble the total 
length of wire, making 540 miles to and from 
Paris and back—the magnetic message being 
communicated through the first wire, back by 
the second, through the third, and back again 
by the earth. It was not anticipated that the 
magnet alone could possibly work through 
this enormous resistance, but it is alleged it 














worked as distinctly and rapidly as when only 
made to traverse the 180 miles with full power. 
The ordin telegraph with battery power, 
used by the French Government, was then put 
in requisition, but not the slightest effect, it is 
said, was produced.——From evidence before 
a Parliamentary committee, it appears that the 
railway mileage open with the telegraph 
throughout the British Isles is 2,215 miles: 
open without the telegraph 3,781 miles. The 
number of telegraphic companies in America 
amount to 22, covering 10,000 miles. The 
lines of telegraph completed in France extend 
over 620 miles, and those in progress over 899 
miles. The total completed line of telegraph 
in Germany 1s estimated at 2,468 miles, and 
the range in progress of construction at 1,210 
miles. 

ARCHITECTURAL LEcTURE AT EXETER.— 





Tue ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, ori- 
ginated by the “ Architectural Association,” 
will be opened in August, in the New Water 
Colour Society’s Gallery, Pall-mall. Theasgo. 
ciation say,—“ A public exhibition, especially 
devoted to architecture, ‘is a desideratum, the 
importance of which is so generally acknow- 
ledged, that it would be superfluous to dwell 
upon its peculiar merits and advantages. It is 
obvious that one of the most favourable results 
of the establishment of such an exhibition 
would be to create in the public mind, a 
greater degree of interest than at present exists 
concerning architectural art, and to diffuse 
principles whereby the efforts of its professors 
may be the more justly and extensively appre. 
ciated. The committee will be prepared to 
receive for exhibition, drawings of works con- 


| templated or in progress, designs submitted 


At the Exeter Atheneum, last week, Mr. Ash- | 
worth, who has been recently engaged in the | 


restoration of Collumpton Church, gave a 


| lecture on “ Anglo-Gothie Architecture.” The 


lecture, which was illustrated by more than 
eighty large water-colour drawings and dia- 


grams, embraced a very considerable period of 


the history of church architecture, commencing 
with the basilicas of Constantine, their rude in- 
terior colonnades, selected and supplied from 
ruins of heathen temples, where the edifices 
were actual palatial halls of justice turned into 
churches—the pretor’s judgment seat, in a 
semi-circular recess, being converted into the 
episcopal throne, and the railed space, occupied 
by advocates and notaries, changed into a 
choir. The new form gradually developed at 
Byzantium till Justinian’s architects devised 
the noble church of St. Sophia—the Greek 
cross of four arms abutting ona central square 
block,—its interior gathered inwards to form the 
tambour of a large hemispherical cupola, was 
next illustrated. ‘The Greek cross, lengthened 
in one arm into the long Latin nave in Italy, 
indicated the rule of the Exarchs till the 
Lombards set up a kingdom of their own, and 
having soon learned the arts of the people they 
conquered, erected churches in a mode now 
termed the Lombard style, a mixture of the 
Greek and Latin ecclesiastical architecture. 
The low cupola, sometimes domical, sometimes 
roofed in an inclined plane of Greek and Lom- 
bard edifices, was followed to the Rhine 
churches, where a bold departure from the 
almost flat-roofed octagon of North Italy was 
noticed in the spire of Bonn Cathedral. 
ResTORATION OF THE ParisH CHURCH 
or Orrery Sr. Mary.—The restoration of 
the church of St. Mary Ottery, Exeter, was 
completed to open the building on the 15th. 
No cost has been spared, and colours and 
gilding have been substituted for whitewash 
and cobwebs. According to local informants, 
all the galleries have been removed, except one 
in the south transept, in which the organ has 
been erected. This instrument formerly stood 
in a gallery at the west end, and by the altera- 
tion the west window, which has been restored 
with stained glass, is visible. The pews have 
been removed, and low open seats substituted. 
The chancel is paved with encaustic tiles of 
variegated design. The walls have all been 
scraped clean: the stone niches round the 
choir have been repaired. The altar is ap- 
proached by easy steps, each paved with 
encaustic tiles. Behind the altar is a small 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
known as the “ Ladye Chapel.” The vaulting 
ribsof the nave have been picked outwith bright 
colours in star, lozenge, &c., patterns, the face 
of the vault being grey. The chancel ribs 
have the outer fillet chequered with green and 
yellow, and have a foliated red border studded 


| with gilt flowers edging the rib on the vault. 








The (erroneously called) Grandison aisle has 
some old seat ends (discovered under the floor) 
adapted to its benches, these latter being Third 
Pointed and suited to the late character of this 
richly vaulted aisle. ‘The lady chapel has its 
vaulting decorated with colour, and is furnished 
with seats. There are many painted windows by 
Wailes, O’Connor, Hardman, and Warrington. 
The font, which is described as being very 
magnificent, is composed of Devonshire and 
cornice marbles, and was the gift of Mr. A. 
B. Hope. The restoration was carried out 


under the direction of Mr. Butterfield, archi- 
tect. The contract was undertaken by Mr. 
Livermore; the stone-work executed by Mr. 
Digby, of Ottery. 





in competition during the year, studies and 
delineations of existing buildings, and antiqui- 
ties and architectural models. ‘I'hese are to 
be sent to the gallery, either on 5th or 6th of 
August.” It is much to be regretted that it 
could not be opened earlier: London is then 
getting empty. 

DAMAGING ORNAMENTAL TREES.—At 
nisi prius the proprietor of a villa at St. John’s- 
wood lately brought an action of damages 
against a tenant who had lopped five trees of 
the weeping willow, birch, Jaburnum, and 
acacia tribes, which stood between the villa 
and the high road, concealing the view between 
the two. ‘The plaintiff estimated the deteriora- 
tion of his property at 15s. a week on 31/., the 
whole amount of the rent, as the trees were of 
twenty years growth, and so much injured that 
twelve or fourteen years would scarcely restore 
them. On the other hand evidence was led to 
shew that 3/. a week were still asked for the 
villa, and that the pruning had not deteriorated 
the value of the property,—a nurseryman de- 
claring that in two or three years the trees will 
be handsomer than ever they had been. ‘The 
jury awarded 30/. damages. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY IN BIRMINGHAM.— 
At an inquiry before Mr. Alexander, Q.C., as- 
sessor, and a respectable jury of the county 
of Warwick, to assess the value of certain 
premises in High-street, consisting of two 
houses and retail shops, standing upon 180 
yards of ground, and which had been rendered 
uninhabitable in consequence of the formation 
of a tunnel of the London and North-Western 
extension line of railway, Mr. Allen, the free- 
holder, claimed 7,000/., with an additional sum 
for compulsory sale. ‘The company had tendered 
4,500/., or to reinstate, by the erection of new 
buildings. The jury, after hearing evidence, 
found a verdict for 5,700/.,—thus fixing the 
company with the costs of the inquiry. 

LirnocrapH oF Lorp GouGcH.—Mr. 
Grundy (Regent-street) has just published a 
clever lithograph of Lord Gough, from a three- 
quarter portrait painted for his Lordship by 
Mr. J. Harwood. The lithograph has the 
peculiarity of being executed by the artist 
himself, and is very effective. 





TENDERS 


For two houses, with warchouses, at Tring, Hertford- 
shire, for Mr. Nicholson: Mr. C. Dyson, Architect :— 


— 














| oues. | Wate, |rout 

€ sada, € 3s.d/] # 

alias i cn cic cu hecse 1579 © 0| $21 0 0) 1,900 
OU cs cvand cob tiadecuee 1,283 0 o| 357 0 0} 1,640 
OME S08 cavicvencxe 1,318 16 0/275 4 0 1,594 
PNR Vxn in ivarnkaesees 1,260 0 ©0/| 325 O 0} 1,585 
BS ois 6 cs ssisaemnsies 1,193 0 0| 325 0 0) 1,518 
Es MOIR s von sane ieee views 1,151 0 0/300 0 0) 1,451 
Honour (accepted) ........ | 1,122 0 0 | 240 0 0} 1,363 





*,* Old materials of the present houses, to be allowed for, 
ranged from 40/, to 200/. 





For the erection of the Ragged and Industrial Schools 
and Juvenile Refuge, Albert-street, Spitalfields: Mr. James 
ao Architect; from quantities taken out by Mr. @- 

noch ;— 


Turner and Sons.. ........ £3,199 0 0 
PEMA Vaccicnncaarchedon 3,116 0 0 
Brown and Sons..........++ 3,094 0 0 
Pollock and M‘Leman...... 2,833 0 0 
Carter and Ellis .......... 2,797 0 0 
Haines and Co. ..........+. 2,787 0 90 
BAA amid GOR: 0. vce cc venwes 2,730 0 0 
CNN os Sac ca' dds tase tebe 2,695 0 0 
on. ee Ce Pee 2,644 0 0 
CONEY Ses is ed de ccvesuee 2,600 0 0 
DEE ih 6ii 004.0 ss0ekueeene ee 2,593 0 0 
THOZO wccrccccccccccccsese 2,587 0 0 
BAS paibes cas cha en wes ica 2,577 0 0 
Cooper and Davies ........ 2,570 0 0 

WR Ks ivins enc ceuacideeces 2,446 0 0 
Stockman and Grehan....+» 2,300 12 0 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“* Colour for Stucco.’’—Another correspondent asks to 
be told ‘‘the most durable preparation for colouring and 
preserving the stucco front of a house, instead of ordinary 

aint.’ 

Pee G. D.”’ (a similar suggestion for external spiral stair- 
cases appeared in The BUILDER some time ago, and the 
mode of construction was detailed), ‘‘ V.”’ (it is a matter of 
opinion, and we choose te hold our own), ‘* A. A.’”’ (send us 
an ‘‘clegant”’ translation to go with it), “J. P. W.,” 
“F.C. P.’’ (shall appear), * G. E. G.”” (we are unable to 
assist), ‘°S. T,’? (Tux Buitper is published also in 
monthly a some of the principal engravings are now 
being published separately), ‘‘ W. T.,’’ ‘* Inquirer,”’ “ H. 
B. G.,” “ Constant Reader,” ‘* Fair Play,” ‘' R. R.,’ 
¢ G, G. (one for W estminster, we believe), ‘‘ A. S.,’’ 
Rae... am 9 tl eo; = Reader,” Wrax- 
hall (should give particulars), ‘* Amicus Puellis’’ (speaking 
tubes of gutta percha are successfully used), “ F. S. 3.” 
(must be patient), ‘‘C. V.,” ‘Z.,’? Croydon (refer the 
question to one who can have all the ‘particulars put before 
him), “‘ P. H. D.” 

‘* Books.’’—Several notices in type are unavoidably post- 

oned. 

** Books and Addresses.» —We have not time to point 
out books or find addresses. 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,’’ and not to 
the “‘ Editor:”? all other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Epiror, and noé to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of the 
ROYAL ACADEMY is sow ae N. Admission, (from Eight 
o'clock till Seven) 1s. Pty 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, » BA, See. 


y renew y ’ ‘ryy 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—During this week the Alpine Singers will per- 
form several cf their national Airs, daily at Four, and in the Even- 
ings at Half-past Eight.— Dr. Bachhoftner'’s Second Lecture on the 
Philosophy of Scientific Recreation, with Optical Effects, daily at 
Two, and every Evening at a Quarter-past Nine.— Lecture by J. H. 
Pepper, Esq., on the Chemistry of Hydrogen, with special reference 
to its application for conveying by Balloons Pyrotechnic and other 
Signals to Sir John Franklin, daily at a Quarter-past Three, and 
every Evening at Eight.— Dissol ving Views, illustrating the Arctic 
Regions and Ceylon; also Views of London in the Sixteenth 
Century, and as it now is—Diver and Diving Bell, &. &.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Schools, Half-price. 








PUBLICATIONS. 


In June will be published, in one vol. imper ial 4to.,"cloth, 25s. to 
subscribers, 30s. to non subseri 


bers. 
ta T 

DESIGNS for COUNTRY CHU RCHES. 

By GEORGE TRUEFITT, Architect, 6, Bloomsbury-square. 

This work will contain a series of twenty perspective views (with 

small plans) in ink lithography on tinted paper, with descriptive 
letter-press. 

London: JOSEPH MASTERS, 33, ~” [eee street, and 78, New 

—_ street. 














A y al wy ’ rm 7 al 
ELLY’S PRAC' i ICA L BUILDER’S 
PRICE BOOK ; or, Safe Guide to the Valuation of all 
kinds of Artificers’ work : with the modern practice of Measuring, 
and an Abstract of the New Building Act for regulating the con- 
struction of Buildings. Revised and corrected by New Calculations 
upon the present Value of Materials and Labour. Arranged by an 
Architect of eminence, assisted by several experienced Measuring 
Surveyors. Lilustrated and exemplified by Steel Engravings and 
numerous Woodcuts. Rooe) ore + price 8s., neatly bound. 
London: Published by T. KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL, hw may be had of all booksellers. 








This day, the Second Edition, revised, with Mustrati: ms, 6s., of the 
V ORLD of WATERS; or, Recreations 
in Hydrology. 
». Miss R. M. ZOKNLLIN. 
1iformly with the ahove, 
RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEOGRA- 


PHY; or, the World as it is. By the same Author. With Illus- 
trations. Third Edition, 6s. 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By the same 


Author. Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By the 
Rev. L. TOMLINSON, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
Third Edition, 4s. 61 


RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By T. 
GRIFFITHS, Chemical Lecturer of St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
kenden : JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 

NEW. EDITION, IN MONTHL Y P ARTS, OF 
LOUDON'’S ENC YCLOP.EDIA OF G ARDENING, 
Corrected and _ by M m London. 

Just published, in Svo.. price 5s. each, Parts I and IT. 


N ENCYCLOP. E>) DIA of G ARDENIN G; 


comprising the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, 
Floriculture, Arboriculture, and ree Gardening ; including 
all the latest impreveannte, &e., &e. 
.c. LOU DON, F.LS.. HS, &e. 

Illustrated with pak hundred Wood Engravings by Branston. 
A_ uvew edition (1850), corrected and improved by Mrs. LOU DON 

To ~ continued Monthly, aud completed in Ten Parts, price 
5s. each 

*,.* The present New Edition is also now ready, complete in one 
large volume, 8vo., price , is., cloth. 

new edition of 


LOUDON’S HORTUS BRITANNICUS ; 
corrected to 1850, by Mrs. LOUDON and W. H. BAXTER, is also 
nearly ready for publication. 

London : LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 








Just published. price 7s. 6d 
ta my ° 
YDRAULIC TABLES.—Practical 
Tables » x acilitate Hydraulic and be ten Calculations. 
ATHANIEL BEARDMORE 
Member a tne Institution of Civil Engineers, &e., &e. 
ConteNnts.—Tables for Discharge of Water through Sluices from 
Tanks, Reservoirs, and Vertical Pipes, heads *02 to 250 feet—over 
Weirs, depth 02 to 3 feet—Mean Surface and Bottom Velocities 
of Rivers and Tidal Estuaries, 5 to 850 feet per mipute—D's:harze 
of Pipes and Culverts, universal Table—Arterial Drains and ae 
Cuts, from 18 inches to 38 feet in depth, with Bottom Widths from 
3 to 1,200 feet— Theoretic head required for passing bendsat various 
velocities—Value of Water in Horse Power for one foot of fall, 
ond application to Mills—Tabies of Expenditure of Water, Popula 
tion and proportional Drainage Areas—Flood Discharges, and 
Mean ditto for various L. infalls— Weight per yard, and safe Head 
of Water Iron Pipes—Safé load of Beams, 6 to 30 inches in depth, 
with proportiona onan Flanches— Tables of Weight of Iron and 
other Metals, with properties of various materials— Useful Weights 
and Measures— Velocities —Gradients—Comparative Meas ures, Feet 
and Chains—Tables for Marine Surveying ountain Barometer. 
Equivalent Pressures of Mercury and Water. Concluded with 
Tables of the Areas and Circumference of Circles—Powers and 
Roots—and short Tables of Logarithms. Aualysis of Rainfall 
of Great Britain for fifty-five places ; ditto of Heavy Rainfalls, 
he whole in a clear and condeused form for easy reference by 
ractical men, and for every day use, chiefly in the Hydzanlic 
ranches of papnceting ; preceded by a description of each Table, 
with method of use 
Printed and published by WATERLOW and St INS, - Parliament 
me AGS minster ; and may be had of all Bookselle 





RITISH - MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE.— 


The Public are invited to examine for themselves the ad- 
vantages gained for Assurers by the plan _on_ which policies are 
granted by this Office.—Apply to CH SRL ES JAMES THICKE, 
Secretary, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


Yr ~ ’ , ry 
RITISH MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
LOAN CLASSES, for LOANS or INVESTMENTs.— 
Persons desirous of obtaming LOANS from 50. to 2501, upon 
approved personal or other security, or profitable and secure in- 
vestments, for similar amounts, are invited to examine the prin- 
ciples of the British Mutual Subscription Loan Assurance Classes, 
several of which have been already established, and are progressing 
very satisfactorily, and others (classes M and N for Londen) are 
now in course of formation, and will shortly commence operations, 
Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British Mutual Life Office, 17, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars. Rules, 6d. each copy, or 1s. r r post. 
CHARLES J. THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
Note.—A class of shares not less than 250l. and limited to 5001, is 
orming, and will shortly commence. 











: IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 
. 1 DN EATAT , 
HE SEPTENNIAL CYCLICAL 
PERMANENT MUTUAL BENEFIT BUILDING 
SOCIETY.—Subscriptions, 121. per Annum per Share, payable 
Quarterly or Monthly, during a cycle of seven years, when a 
borrower will have absolutely redeemed his mortvage, and a de- 
positor will, by the joint operations of the society, aud the con- 
tinual fructification of the subscriptions, obtain 1054 per share, 
being the amount paid in, with 64 per centum per annum 
compound interest added. The peculiar advantages to builders. as 
well as others, are, that they can obt — advances at the rate of 85/. 
per cent. of the actual! value of property! paying considerably less 
interest than on private mortgages p AE in other building 
societies the interest paid is absolutely ruinous); are exempt from 
all liability of having their mortgages called in; save the stamp 
duties and the costs of deeds of re-conveyance, on paying off the 
ges! are at liberty to redeem whenever they please on 
1 and strictly equitable terms (and can also procure loans 
as the buildings progress), thus rendering the property more sale- 
able after the mortgage than before, inasmuch as a purchaser can 
either buy the same, subject to, and have the benefit of, the mort- 
vage, or at once redeem it he inducement for members to 
sorrow is, in fact, irresistible ; and the whole of the principles are 
such as to afford a ready, profitable, perfectly safe, and highly con- 
venient means for the investment of savings by the industrial and 
middle classes. The rules are extremely lucid and excellent. Tt bey 
have been prepared and settled by gentlemen of gr -at experience in 
building societies’ operations, after the most anxious consideration, 
and will be found to combine simplicity in action, certainty in 
result, and equality in the distribution of their manifold advan- 
ta-es amongst all the members, and they have given universal 
satisfaction. Mr. Scratchley, the eminent actuary, has certified 
that “he can suggest no further improvement.”— Prospectuses 
gratis; with rules, price 6d.; per post, 10d.; can be obtained of 
WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq., the Solicitor at the Office, 2, Adelaide- 
place, London-bridge ; and 12, Cireus, Greenwich ; or of 
WILLIAM CALDECOTT, Secretary. 
, *.* Office hours, Eleven to Four, at 2, Adelaide-place, London- 
riage, 











’ vr Ss r . Typ D 
op EN NINGS’ “PATENT SHOP SHUTTER 
SHOES and FASTENERS, INDIA RUBBER TUBE- 
COCKS,and WATER CLOSETS, can be had through any plum- 
ber or ironmonger. The only manufacturers are JOHN 
WARNER and SONS, Crescent, Jewin-street, and GEORGE 
JENNINGS, Patentee, 29, Great Charlotte-street, Black friars-road, 

—De criptive drawings and testimonials sent free on application. 


vr ‘J 
S<NOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 9%. 
REGENT-STREET and 121, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of February, 1345, for Fourteen Years, for [mprove- 
ments in Kevolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 
urge Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the Patentee in stating they are beyond dispute 
superior to any other Revolving Shutte T for durability, security 
and simplicity, without the use of cozg-whceel worm and screw gear 

or any other complicated machinery employed by other makers. 


PROTECTION from FIRE, and GREAT 
ECONOMY in BUILDING.—A pamphlet, deseriptive of 


he method by which both the ese important objects are secured, 
may be obtained on application to Messrs. FOX and BARRETT, 


46, Leicester-square. 
APPARATUS.—The 








‘ry T mp 
OT-WATER 
attention of architects, builc lers, and others is respectfully 
requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method of heatin 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing anc 
grecnhouses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, &c.,and_ every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is required. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildin:s have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, - their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 63, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


ID Tr r "I 

RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s'.— J.J. JONES having made creat adidi- 
tionsto his STUCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, Balconies, Window Guards, 
Verandahs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Enclogures, T rell lis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers, Newel Pers, Water Closet Work, Area Gratings, Fly and 

other Whe els, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Forge Backs and Trouchs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sash Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in stock. 

x ‘ r Tr" » rT ‘ th ta 
MPTHE GALVANIZED IRON COMPANY, 
No. 3, Mansion-house-place, 

Call the particular attention of Architects, Builders, and others, to 
their patent process of galvanizing, or coating iron with PURE 
ZINC, which, from its action being chemically true, effectually and 
PERMANENTLY prevents RUST. The process is applicable to 
all sorts of iron work (whether cast or wrought) in use for building 
sy —such as ROOFS, gutters, girders, floors, WATER or GAS 

IPES, railings, window sashes and guar: is, blinds, skylight 
frames, chimney oa cisterns, screws, nails, locks, keys, chains, 
wire guards, &c.,&c., &c. The Company undertake to supply GAL- 
VANIZED IRON, or to GALVANIZE every description of iron 

work, in any quantity ee. - Partioulars and prices at the 
Offices of the Company, 3. Mansion house- = me ce. Lonaon Galvan- 
izing Works, Millwall, Popl ar. Ss. NCENT, Secretary. 

N.B. This Company’s patent process is Mode oe to the roofs of the 
New Houses of Parliament, the sheds in the dockyards at Wool- 
wich, Portsmouth, and Devonport, the Waterloo Station belonging 
to the London and North-Western Railway Company at Liverpool, 
and numerous other railway stations, &c., &c., with the most per- 


fect success. Se , : 
PRON ROOFING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 
Office,—3 a, Mansion-nouse-riace, Lonpon, 
JOHN H. PORTER, 
PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Beams, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors ; 


MANUFACTURER OF son ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, 


Ch 

THE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 

This material has been employed by J. IT. PORTER for several 
years past in the construction of Iron Roofing for Ratnway Sra- 
TIONS and Dockyarps, at home and abroad ; Farm Buiipines, 
FPacrories, Gasworks, WAREHouSES, &e. ; Sucar-nouses, MEGass 
and Corrre-suxps, Stores, Dweiutnes ‘and MAgKeET-PLAces, in 
o Rast and athe wee cd evar bas tho Ge of Good Hove, gm in 
othe: parts o e world ua-bar Strai wire Fouces, 
Sheep and Cattle LI he 








TO GAS AND WATER COMP ANTES ENGINEERS, AND 
RACT 
y 

NDREW M‘ L AREN & Co., Ironfounders, 
STEEL YARD WHARF, UPPER t HAMES-STRE ET. 
have always on hand a large STOCK of SOCKET PIPE 3 of all 
sizes, with the usual connections. Retorts, columns, girders, and 

all description of castings contracted for. 

Their stock of goods for GENERAL IRONMONGERS is un- 
equalled for variety and lowness of price: comprising, range, re- 
gister, and elliptic metal and stoves, rain-water pipes, 0. G., and 
half- round guttering, sash-weizhts, * railing bars, — s, bakers’ 
oven work, sink traps, air bricks, water closet metal. &c. &c. 

Printed list of prices, and books of drawings for the use of iron- 
mongers, forwarded on applic: ation. 


’ 
qo BUILDERS, CARPENTE RS, &e.— 
The undermentioned are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IRONMONGERY, at YOUNG'S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 
2 2) 3 Inches. 


0 eee 5s. 3d. 7s. 6d. 11s. per 6 dozens, 
Cut Clasp.......+.. bd 7d. 8. 2d ss. Sd.) oper 
44, 64 0d 20d. fj 1,000, 
Now 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 66 is * 9s. ~ _ per gross 
3 3 Inches, 
Rain hak ‘ 94d. 104d. 1a li 1. per yard 


> - 
RICE’S S IRONMONGE RY, STOVE, and 
a RANGE WAREHOUSE, 18, Walw: srth- road, London. 
Elliptic Stoves, with Double Backs, 2}d. per iuch ; Register 
Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-feet Self-acting Cottage Ranges, Oven and Back Boiler, 35s. each. 
Cut Sheet Floor Brads, 114 od. per ewt. 
Cut Clasp Nails. 
lis, l4s. 6d. 14s, Ls. 12s. 6d. ewt. 
1} ij 2 24 3 in. 
l-inch Cut Lath, 13s. 9d. per ewt. 
6inch 2 bolt Rim Locks, with Scotch Springs, best patent fur- 
niture, 14s. 6d. per dozen. 
Improved Bow Latches, 6s. 6d. per doz. 
HOT WATER AP rd ARATU S for heating greenhouses, Kc., ¢ 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


» ‘ , rnw ‘ 
O BUILDERS and CARPEN rERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves. double backs, 2}d. per inch, 
Kegister Stoves, 6d. 64d. 7)d. per inch 
Self-acting Kanges, with ry ircular Ovens and Back Boilers, best 
wrought bars and bright fittings 
3 ft, 22 188. 3 ft. 6 in., 31. 7. 4 ft , 2. 15s. 
3-feet Cottage Kanges, with Oven and Back- Boiler, 353. each. 
3-feet self-acting ditto ditto, 363. each, 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. Sash weights, 5s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
a = Pe 10d, Is. 24, 1s, 8d. per 1,000 
6d. 8d. lod. aed. 
Best Sheet Diss Brads, 12s. per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
—_ suse Sash Line. 


1 2 5 
43, 43. 6d, 53, $d. ts. 84 10s, 6d. per gross. 
At F. R. WILLIAMSON'S I[IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Finsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices nad on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, comes $ postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 








O BU ILDERS, CA BIN iET- -M AKERS, 
Best Cut Shee Plo Ey 12s. per cwh. 
"ine Cut Clasp and , mene, 


154, 14s. 6d. lis, 138. per ewt. 
1 14 3 inch. 
Cross Garnet Hing es, per . n pai ir. 
28. 9d. a! ad as 5. 68. 3 


10 16 18 in, =. ¥ 


Best Bri ght Towe r Bolts, per doz. 
1s. 3d. 1s. 7d. ry 2s. 6. 23. lod, 33. 3d. Sa 7d. | 
3 4 6 8 9 in 
Trou 1 Kain-ws ate r Pipe. 
O}d. 10}d. Is. ld. 1s.5d, 1a 8d. per yard. 
2 2} 3 34 4 inch. 
Best Loudon Glue, 388 per cewt. 
Cast Lath Nails, 10s per ewt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz. 
Hooping for bond, 8/. los & ton. 
Sash Weights. 5s. per 
TEKMS—NET € ASI. 
A price-list may be had on application. 
L. PFEIL and Co., 
Wholesale Erommenaets, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warehouse, 
Sand 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, u ~ lon. 
AGENTS FOR LEAS PA 
Saam MORTISE LUCKS AND Bol. Bn Zz: 








“TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS, &e. 
H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


@ and Boobbyer, [ronmoncery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 
Warehouse, No. 14, Stanhope-street, Clare- market, London, for 
the supply of Carpenters, Builders, Cabinet-makers, U pholders, &&., 
at wholesale prices. 

Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 12s. per ewt. 
Fine Cut Ciasp and Rose. 
15s. Lis. fd. ry = 13s. per cwt. 
1} if 3 inch, 
Best Brig it Tower “bolts 
1s. 3d. ~ 7d. 23. 2d. 28. 6d. per dozen. 
3 5 6 inch, 
Be st Patent Sash Line. 
u® 4s. as 6s. = 78. 3d. & 
3 4 
Cast Lath Nails, 103. per ewt. Sash W ? ight, 53. per cwt. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per doz 
DR. ARNOTT’S VE ENTILATORS. 
1 by Siuches ....cccccccccccececccses 5s. each, 
l6by9 . one BB. 
An assortment in ‘Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &e. 

An extensive stock of Mortise Locks. Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 
Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced prs es 
also Door Furniture, in « shina, amber, erystal, ivory, ebony, bufkalo, 
horn, brass, &., with Pinger-plates, Bell-pulls and Levers en suite. 

B. and Co. are the inveutors of SILIFTING BOLT MORTISE 
LOCKS, &, so universally approved of Established nearly 200 
years, for the supp!y of goois from the best manufactoricy at the 
lowest prices. 


103, Sd per gross. 











TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HyaAkt and SONS 





S, Wholesale and Manu- 

facturing Ironmongers, Nos. 53, 54, and 35, Wych-street, 
Strand. Established 1319. Proprietors and sole Manufacturers of 
PITTS PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING DOOR Fl RNITURE 
and SPINDLES, and Manufacturers of Dr. ARNOTT’S VENTI- 
LATING C HIMNEY VALVES. 

HART and SUNS solicit the attention of Builders, House Deco- 
rators, Smiths, Bell-hangers, &c. &c. to their exteusive aud well 
selected stock of DOOR FURNITURE in every suitable material, 
en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

LOCKS and LATCHES in mortice, rim, drawback, iron gate, 
cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb’s, 

d Pitt's nt.—To their 
and ENE RAL THON MONGERY, wrought and cut nails, screws 
hinges, bolts, &c. 

BRASS Fou NDRY ~ Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
J amsen! rods, skew door oe dies, desk and hat rails, window guards, 

olette bolts, &e. 
OW GS of all kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, sliding sockets, trays, &c. 

DOOR SPKINGS and LINGES, including Redmund’s, Smith's , 
Collinge’s, Gerish’s, and Cotterell’s patents. 

WINDOW BLIND FITTINGS of the most approved principle. 

! EA’S KRACK BOLT MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 
AGENTS, as well as for all inventions of merit as soon as perfected 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of publishing NET 
price-lists is injurious to the interests of the trade generally, are 
unwilling to follow it, but at the sane time they beg to assure their 
friends that their prices shall be equally as low as those of any other 
respectable house. 
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EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of its kind ever established), a ver 
1 Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PRE. 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
al) sorts, from # inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Reduced Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings penseet by 
Machinery, Laths, &c. —Apply at E. SIMMS'S (late W. Cleave's) 
Plooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


- 2D LD . ve 

LOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 

again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 

BOARDS, of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 

purchasers of a quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R is able 

¢o offer a great reduction upon his currentprices, to avoid the 

expense of piling away in the drying sheds. Mouldings in great 

y8riety, and prepared in a very superior manner.—Southwark- 
pridge Wharf, Bankside, October, 1549. 


HOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 
Merchant, Bermondsey New road. Southwark, near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched 














boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and | 


im a superior manner. Cut dealsand scautlin ofevery dimension ; 


mahogany, cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &c. ; pantile, | " ” . < 
| vegetate or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 


oak, and fir laths; wheelwrights’ goods All sawn and prepared 

goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. 

mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds 
N.B. English t er taken in exchange for forcign. 





RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 


1} in. yellow, per sq. .... 908. Od. | 1 im. spruce, per sq. .... 138, 0d, 
. *= 2 -. cee ao” we erry 
gw - - l4s. Od! - oo oes Oe OE 


Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 

SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and 
aud Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. 


OR TIMBER and DEALS apply to 
SIMMS and Co. 75, Old Broad-street, City, Shipowners 

and Importers —N.B. Contractors, Builders, Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 
wise, in every part of the kingdom~-Direct from the docks, and 


wholesale only. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MTUIR'S 
PATINT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS,&c.,Sawn on the most approved princip’e, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, b uir’s Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation ard 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


charge. 


G ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
x PANY. --SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridgen SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the createst despatch and punetu- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 
FLOORING BOARDS, ofall qualities and at reasonable rates. 


HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention of builders, carpenters 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and thoroughly seasoned. They also 
bave constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow ay FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness 
And they are enabled to offer all their coodsat very moderate prices 























or HIRE.—G. ELL has constantly on hand a LARGE 
STOCK of Ladders, Barrows, Machines, Trestles, Steps, &c., at 
exceedingly LOW PRICES. See printed lists, which can be had 
on application —Manufactories, Nos. 3 and 6, Tottenham-court 
New-road, opposite Hampstead-road. G. E. has also for immediate 
disposal a quantity of reazh excavators’ barrows, ash frames and 
elm tops, complete, at 9s. per barrow. 
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ZIXc, from the VIEILLE MONTAGNE 
MINING COMPANY. is the purest known, free from alloy 
of iron, lead, or sulphur. It is i i pel 
founders, &c., and in sheets for ship sheathing and roofings of all 
kinds, and nails of all dimensions. It may be had at the following 
Agents’, who have always a large stock in hand :— 
London— Messrs. Charles Devaux and Co.; Mr. Charles Jack 
r. William Skirrow. 
Birmingham—Mr. John Barwell. 
Liverpool— Messrs. E. Zwelchenbart and Co. 
Manchester— Messrs. Richard Johnson and Brother. 
Leeds-— Messrs. J. G. and T. Heaps. 
Hull — Messrs. J. Parker and Sons. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Mr. Benjamin Plummer. 
Leith— Messrs. Robert Anderson and Co, 
Glasgow— Messrs, A. G. Kidston and Co. 
Bristol-- Messrs. Morgan McArthur and Co. 
Plymouth— Messrs, Luscombe, Driscoll, and Ca, 
Southampton—Mr. W. J. Lefeuvre. 
Yarmouth— Messrs. John Shelley and Co. 


Zinc from 20 to 24 oz. per square foot is generally used for roof- 
ings, which come at least one-third cheaper than slate coverings ; 
and the ship sheathing, which lasts from five to six years, comes two- 
thirds cheaper than copper or yellow metal. And if the zine cover- 
ings are made of the Vieille Montague Zinc, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. FREDERICK BROWN, the surveyor of the 
Company (for which no charge whatever is made), a guarantee will 
be given of its durability.— For further particulars and prices, 
apply to Mr. H. F. SCHMOLL, General Agent for England, at 
the Company's Offices, No. 12, Manchester-buiidings, Westmineter- 
bridge, London. 


supplied in spelter for brass 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 


IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and FLAS. 
TER of PARIS, at reasonable prices, consisting of Vases, Ballus- 
ters, Capitals, perteates Panellings, Cantilevers, Brackets, Trusses, 
Wreaths, Sero! Masques, Heads, Figures, Friezes, Gothie and 
other Chimney-Shafts, Soffits, Bed-moulds, Pateras, &., &c, Centre 
Flowers from 10 feet diameter downwards. An assortment of 
Shop-front Trusses always ready for tixing.- HERBERT and SUN, 
Modellers, &c., 42, Parker-street Drury-lane. 


ELU’S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT 


is ready for and only one-eighth the cost of oil-paint. 
For beauty it is pre-eminent, giving the exact appearance of FINE 
CUT STONE. Can be used at once on fresh Roman Cement, or 
any other plastering, and will re the walls as well as Roman 
Cement. In of 1, 2, and 3 ewt., at 88 153, and 2is., casks 


taclusive. 
PATENT MINERAL PAINTS, 
Ramobeaie | +f ye jay ay and peppapanes : Ly’ half the 
, always ready for use, wi eep go ‘or years, 
and therefore well suited for exportation. Brilliant black, 2; 
jon. 


ich browns, 3s. 94; a light col 
©. BRLL and Gos, Wellington street, Greece. 








Sawing charged at | 





Cv., Timber Merchants, Sawing | 
' 





) , CONTRACTORS, &e. 
REY STONE and WHITE FLAME 


LIME, of superior quality, may be had at 78, Queen’s-wharf, 
Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road. — Apply to Mr. J. W. 
LINDRIDGE, Wouldham, Kent; or at the above wharf. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT.—This Cement 

has hitherto been manufactured in Yorkshire, and, through 

long detention at sea, has often proved stale and unfit for use on 

its arrival in London. By the arrangement now made, the Cement 

will be manufactured in London, and thus presented to consumers 

in a fresh and genuine state, by the sole Agents, J. B.- WHITE 
and SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 

CEMENTS, 


EENE’S and PARIAN 


for internal stucco, are employed very advantageously in 
place of wood for skirtings, architraves, and panel mouldings, 
and for in-door flooring, instead of stone. The peculiar properties 
of PARLAN Cement allow of its being painted or papered upon 
within afew hours of its application, and thus render it an im- 
portant substitute for common plastering in those cases where ex- 
pedition and beauty of finish are essential—J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster, Patentees of KEENE'S 
Cement, Licensees of PARIAN Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, as manufactured 

by J. B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the properties of 

the best Roman Cement. but has the advantage over that material 
of wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco it does not 











inzg Employed as an hydraulic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
four to five measures of sand toe one of cement, and is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger in these proportions than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of sand. This superior con- 
necting power, combined with its eminently hydraulic properties, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment walls, the lining of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those > oe where strength and a perfect resistance to water are 
require 

Manufacturers—J. B. WHITE and SONS, Milibank-street, W est- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street, LiverpooL 


4 > nl Tv 
ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUFACTURED by WILLIAM ASPDIN, Son of 
the Patentee.— Messrs. ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co. request 
reference to No. 296, pace 491; and also Nos, 284 and 285, pages 
343 and 351 of “The Builder,” for accounts of EXPERIMENTS 
on the strength of Portland Cements, whereby the great supe- 
riority of their Cement is manifest. This Cement has been 





| proved for upwards of twenty years in the Thames Tunnel 


to resist the action of water; it is stronger in its cementitious 
qualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of 
Cement; it does not vegetate, oxydate, or turn green; nor is it 
affected by any atmospheric influence whatever the climate, resist- 
ing alike the action of frost and heat. It is manufactured to set in 
from five to sixty minutes. For all purposes that Cement is 4 
eable the Proprietors challenge competition. —Orders received by 
Messrs. ROBINS, ASP DIN, and Company, at their Pye & 
Northfleet, Kent, and their Wharf, Great Scotland-yard, Whitehall ; 
also at their Dep‘t, 46, Hanover-street, Liverpool. 
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JHE PARIAN CEMENT, for INTERNAL 
STUCCO, which you supplied at Messrs. J. A R. MORLEY'S 
warehouses and dwelling in W ood-street, Gresham-street, in the City, 
has been used throughout the premises, in every story ; altogether 
about ten thousarnd yards superficial, chiefly upon recently buiit 
walis, and a small portion upon timber partitions, and that with 
the most perfect and satisfactory result. I feel it also necessary to 
observe, that the plasterer’s work was almost invariably followed up 
on the next day by the painters, thereby enabling me to have the 
buildings complete in the shortest possible time, both for business 
and for the occupation of the establishment, I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that the use of this new material is a most valuable feature 
in building operations, and fully justifies that which I was given to 
understand, viz, that it was an extraordinary material. I think it 
rizht to mention that Iam at the present time having a great extent 
of similar work executed at another range of buildings, where time 

aud th: quality of the work are of the utmost importance. 

Signed JNO. WALLEN, Architect, London. 
To Messrs. Chas. Francis and Sons, Manufacturers, 
Nine Elms. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
APPLICABLE FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PURPOSES WHERE PLASTERING 

IS REQUIRED. : 

This invaluable Cement has now before the public so many 
years, and obtained so high a standing in the estimation of all who 
have used it. that it is unnecessary to comment on its merita 
Messrs. STEVENS and SON however feel called upon to observe, 
that from the greater extent of surface which a given quantity of 
MARTIN'S will cover, as compared with other Cements for in- 
ternal use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in material, 
full 7 per cent. less in price, with an additional saving in labour of 
10 per cent., by its allowing about forty minutes for working, being 
less than one-tenth of the time of other cements of a similar nature, 
therefore worked facility. making together the enor- 





iwith greater 3 
mous saving of full THIRTY-THREE PER CENT. ; its advan- 
tases therefore cannot admit of doubt. Specimens, showing its 
beauty, hardness, and applicability to all plain and ornamental 
purposes, may be seen; and the Cement. in any quantity, obtained 
of Messrs, STEVENS and SON, at their Plasterand Cement Works, 
186. Drury-lane, London — Manufactory, Derwent Mill, Derby. 

N.B. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 
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OHNS and Co.’s PATENT PERMANENT 
STUCCO WASH, CEMENT, and PAINT.— “he attention 

of the trade and the public generally is solicited to these very ex- 
cellent ind well-known materials, which, for their beauty, dura- 
bility. imperviousness, and cheapness. are unequalled. THE PER- 
MANENT WASH, asa substitute for common lime-wash or water- 
colour, is an article which has long been wantiag for stuceo and 
brick-work ; it is of a stone colour, but may be tinted to any other ; 
is perfectly dry in twenty-four hours; will not wash off; is very 
little dearer than the common washes ; aud, being a non-absorbent, 
is admirably adapted for railway stations, union workhouses, 
schools, barracks, prisons, &c. One ewt. is sufficient to cover, with 
two coats, 250 square yards. THE CE MENT, from the great redue- 
tion in price, and its suitableness for internal as well as external 
surfaces, places it above all other materials of its kind; it has no 
caustic qualities; may be painted or papered in a few days; 
never blisters, cracks, or vegetates ; soon becomes as hard as stone ; 
and may be cleaned with a brush and water. The merits of the 
PAINT are weil known for its application to stucco work of all 
kinds, and external work generally. Numerous testimonials, 
prospectuses, and every information may be obtained, on appli- 
cation to the Sole Agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse, 22, 
Gog yard, Upper Thames-street. A liberal allowance to wholesale 

eaiers. 
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WHYTOCK, 494, 
e@ New Oxford-street, London, 
begs most respectfully to inform 
Builders aud the public,that he has 
removed to the premises as above, 
where he has on sale a complete 
variety of BATHS, all manufactured 
of Morewood and Kogers’s Patent 
Galvanized Tinned Iron, The accom. 
panying sketch represents a Plunging, 
a Shower, and Springing Bath con- 
bined, which A, W. has secured by 
registration. 

It costs no more than the old- 
fashioned Shower Bath, while from 
its simplicity it is free from liability 
of getting out of order. 

A. W. continues to supply 


PLAIN AND CORRUGATED 
ROOFING ; 

and Houses made of 
the Patent Meta’, 


for 
CALIFORNIA 
AND THE 


COLONIES, 
WORKS, 5, QUICK. 
SET-ROW,NEW- 
ROAD, 

























D*. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 

















With Constructed 
internal for the 
movement, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. ~ generally, 


LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 


REDUCED ; 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 

First size, 11 by & Second size, 16 by 9 
TE Fe FOIE oc cicsccsces cance 6 0 9 6 
Bronzed and Leathered .......... 7? 10 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 17 0 2 o 
Brass Front. lacgd. or bronzed .. 13 6 19 6 
Ditto with Trellis work.......... 19 0 7 0 





Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manifactured by HART and SONS, 53, 54, 55, Wych-street 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at 180, Strand. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. _ 








Sheringham’'s L eS admission 
Pf - 
Ventilator, \ 46 of pure air 
for the ! - Z through an 
& 


EXTERNAL WALL. 
With single pully, from 6s. each; with leading pully, from 6s. 6d, 


These Ventilators are so arranged that the requisite quantity of 
air may be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
without the slightest draucht being felt by the occupants ; and as 
they are placed in the external wall, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening. at which time a constant 
supply of fresh air is most required HAYWARD, BROTHEKs, 
sole Manufacturers, 19, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, &c. 


> Y 7 uN 
LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
AND TUBING, For Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis. 
tillers, Fire Engines, Gas Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
yy ge . L. HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED INDIA. 
UBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer Engines, Gardens, Liquid 
Manure, and all purposes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes, from jinch bore upwards, and of any 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted with 
brass-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attached 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized (ndia-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints.and other purposes. 


TO BARGE OWNERS, BRICK MAKERS, BUILDERS, &._ 
J 7" rT , y 
ROUGHT IRON PUMPS, 20 per cent. 
’ lower than any any other house in London, at SMITHS, 
ll, West-street, Soho, near Aldridge’s Horse Repository. A liberal 
discount allowed to the trade. Pumps on hire 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS 
al ‘ ° ‘ Torr a] 4 
Ppemes of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 
bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
lain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. bRI(K.- 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES fer Wells of any dept. 
eines and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
r Hire. 
BENJ. POWLER (late of 63, Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Pleet-street. 


TO BUIL DERS AND PLUMBERS 


HE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
PATENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 

which is reeommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumrous carr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides sre unneces- 
6ary, rendering the mates considerably 
less than pumps made on t he old plan, 

Beer and Water Engine: for raising 
fluids froma ¢epth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
game principle. 

JOHN WARNER & SONS, 
8, Crescent, Jewin-street, London, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


TO THE AUTHORITIES AND THE PUBLIC. ____ 
MPORTANT DOMESTIC SANITARY 


IMPROVEMENTS.—HOSMER'S PATENT APPARATUS 


























FOR SELP-CLEANSING HOUSE-DRAINS AND SEWELS 
pURAY'S PATENT VALVE COCKS, self-acting and otherwise, 
or high and low pressure, preventi st 

HUSMER'S PA SELEACTING 


TENT SELF-ACTING APPARATUS can be 
easily and economically applied to 
any house cistern, to discharge any 
assigned quantity of water with great 
force into the drain, with extracrdi- 
nary cleansing effect. It may also be 
applied on a larve scale to street tanks, 
for flushing and cleansing the sewers. 
The above contrivances have now 
twelve months’ character to re 
mend them, having been extemei\«!) 
used and fully tested. Wherever the 
. ae apparatus is applied, all noxious 
effluvium is quickly and entirely removed from dwellings 

GRAYS PATENT VALVE COCKS are more economical and 
durable than any others, and are available for all domestic uses, 
as well as for brewers’ aud distillers’ vat aud other cocks, street 
cocks, fire cocks, boiler cocks, and for every purpose calling for 
this useful article. 

The above may be seen at work, and their perfect action show2, 
at T. W. GRAY’S, Hydraulic Engineer, and Patentee of he 
Improved Water Closets, Pumps, Deck Lights, &c., 79, K 
William-street, City, and at the Works, No. 1, Margaret-street, 
Commercial-road, Limehouse.— Descriptive Pamphlets may be had 
on application, or forwarded per post. 

TESTIMONIALS. 7” 

ay , 5, Gresham-street, City, April 3rd, 155°. 

Sir,—Having been informed that you were desirous of knowing 
my opinion upon the application of your patent self-discharzing 
apparatus to house cisterns, for the purpose of clearing drains and 
sewers, I beg to say, that after much consideration aud investiga 
tion as to their probable efficiency, I had five put up to the cisterms 
ofa considerable pile of buildings, some about 60 feet and others 
about 10 feet above the level of the drain, and I am enabled to 
state that their action is certain, have answered my full 
expectations in every respect, so much so, that I shall feel it my 
Hy (whenever I am permitted), to use them in all future works, 
as I consider them deserving of encouragement by every practical 


man.—I remain, yours very obedien! i 

Signed) To. WALLEN, Architect. 
Juno. Hosmer, Esq. 

: 8%, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, 25th Feb., 185°. 
Sir,—I have fixed Hosmer’s Patent Self-discharging Apparatus 
for house e and find it answer the purpose of cleansing the 
drains well, and I shali feel it my duty to recommend its adoption 

whenever I have an opportunity.— Yours, &e, G. W. LEAL 


To Mr. Gray, 79, King William-street. 
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